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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Seen From Afar 
B: ORE arriving again in the Old World from the New, it 








may be of value if I jot down some long-term and long-distance 

comments as to how the problems of Europe are viewed from 
a distance of many thousand miles. For the distance between London 
and Buenos Aires is more than seven thousand miles, and that from 
Buenos Aires to Southern Italy or Spain roughly six thousand. I am 
writing from the Argentine. Buenos Aires has two excellent daily 
papers, La Prensa and La Nacién ; there are other morning journals, of 
a more popular and less critical kind, and some evening papers, one or 
two of which are reasonably good. The papers provide a great deal of 
news from Europe, with commentary at times, and indeed the foreign 
press service of La Prensa and La Nacién is excellent. Nor must I 
forget to mention that certain provincial cities have very good news- 
papers, such as Los Principios, the Catholic journal of Cordoba, and 
Los Andes in Mendoza. It is significant that of the six representatives 
of the Argentine Press who visited Britain in June this year, two came 
from the Provinces and were connected respectively with Los Principios 
and Los Andes. 

The Argentine, living in a town, and especially in Buenos Aires, is 
therefore able to follow developments in the European situation. Day 
by day he could follow the ebb and flow of the Soviet blockade of the 
Western Powers in Berlin and learn of the fluctuating fortunes of Jew 
and Arab in Palestine. What, on the whole, are his reactions? If I 
be pardoned for generalizing, I would suggest that often enough the 
problems of Europe appear remote. Not that the Argentines are at 
all callous or unconcerned. They are a friendly and kindly people. 
But distance lends to the view other things besides enchantment. 
It breeds a certain aloofness, like the nineteenth century British isola- 
tionism with regard to the European Continent, and the early twentieth 
century isolationism of the United States. The phrase, “It hasn’t 
happened here ” is easily interpreted as “ It couldn’t happen here”’, 
and foreign complications are dismissed as almost academic. There is 
possibly some excuse in the Argentine for this sentiment, since it is so 
marvellously protected by geography from major enemies. 
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Yet, at the same time, the people of the Argentine are still very 
European. They have not yet evolved a way of life distinct from 
that of the European countries, from which their population has in the 
main derived. They are by no means Latin “ Yankees ”’, although the 
nationalist section would like to make them so. Their general manner 
of life is Southern European. Their culture too is definitely from 
Europe. Their reading, for the most part, is Spanish versions of 
French, English and other European works. The influence of Spain 
and France, as well as of the United States, is evident in their cities, 
especially so in Buenos Aires. Consequently, they take a keen and 
persistent interest in what is happening in Europe. The Government 
may be opportunist. It has not broken off relations with Russia, 
as have other Latin American countries like Chile, Colombia and 
Brazil, but the people are definitely anti-Russian and anti-Communist. 
There exists a small Communist Party, which has its daily paper. 
Its importance is not great but, in the event of a political or national 
upheaval, it might be the cause of considerable damage, as was the 
Communist Party of Colombia in the recent revolution in Bogota. 

During the war, it was natural that the individual sympathies of 
Argentines should lie with the countries from which they originally 
derived. There was a formidable German element, all the more 
powerful because of its thorough organization, and this section suc- 
ceeded for a time in exercising an influence and pressure, out of all 
proportion to its numbers. A certain section of the Army was pro- 
German, since it had been trained on German lines, and had an 
admiration for the German military system. But Italians in the 
country were not conspicuously pro-Fascist. Generally speaking, 
there were widespread sympathies with the Allied Powers and eventu- 
ally, though late in the war, Argentine was to join their ranks. How- 
ever, as the bulk of the population is Spanish or Italian by descent, 
their Allied sympathies were mixed with other feelings. The Italians 
thought of their homeland, misdirected into war and having to pay 
later for that tragic error of judgment. The Spaniards were divided 
over the question of General Franco. As a result of these confused 
and conflicting sympathies the Argentines while interested in Europe 
can hold themselves critical towards the policies of the major Western 
Powers. 

If distance makes for aloofness, it encourages also a naive and un- 
critical attitude. Issues are simplified. Subtleties are not seen. In 
consequence, one finds Argentines, far away from potential scenes of 
battle, more apprehensive of war than the people of Western European 
countries, and far more convinced that it is bound very soon to break 
out. On this point, they are pessimistic, even defeatist, much more so 
than the average Englishman or Frenchman who, in spite of inter- 
national complications which Soviet policy and clumsiness are making 
even further complicated, thinks that there is a reasonable chance of 
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averting the threatened struggle between Russia and the West : which 
in effect means between Russia and the world. Despite the fear and 
jealousy of the United States which colours the foreign attitude of the 
Argentine there can never be the slightest doubt on which side Argen- 


tina stands. 


The United Nations 

HE Argentine delegate at Lake Success, Dr. Arce, has led the 

campaign of smaller nations for the abolition of the veto. The 
veto has been so shockingly misused by Russia’s representatives that 
the value of the United Nations’ Organization is now in question. 
World politics are at the moment being conducted by the Govern- 
ments of the U.S.A., Britain and France ; and the United Nations’ 
Organization has been set aside. Such a change has been rendered 
necessary because the Russians have made U.N.O. co-operation an 
impossibility and the United Nations’ Organization a centre of dis- 
unity and frustration. 

The future of the United Nations depends upon the settlement of the 
problems which have to be resolved between the Western Powers and 
Russia. Ifit were possible that Russia could be brought to some mood 
of collaboration, for however tactical a reason, then U.N.O. might 
regain its significance. The likelihood of such a change is small, so 
that U.N.O. must continue for some time, without any serious oppor- 
tunity of dealing with major international issues. There will always, 
of course, be problems of secondary moment, with which it may 
successfully deal. If there continues a complete lack of co-operation 
between the Western countries and Russia, there are two possibilities. 
Either we shall have war, and the chances of war are nearer than they 
were six months back ; or Russia will succeed in her German policy 
and subsequently in her general European policy, with the result that 
Western influence would be squeezed out of the Continent of Europe. 
But this possibility really merges into the previous eventuality of war : 
or, as a second alternative, the long-term policy of the Western Powers 
will be realized. This means that Western European countries, 
taking advantage of the American Aid plan, will so repair and recon- 
struct their economies that they provide for their peoples a standard of 
living and liberty, which will be in striking contrast to the poverty and 
regimentation of Eastern Europe. The prestige of the Western 
countries will soar by leaps and bounds ; that of Russia will correspond- 
ingly decline. Thus a considerable leverage will be exerted upon the 
lands and peoples of Eastern Europe which would encourage them to 
return to the European fold. 

This is the idea behind the policy of General Marshall. For the 
Marshall Plan is not concerned only with material relief. It is part 
of a wider programme for the full restoration of Europe, and General 


Marshall has stated that he looks forward to the re-establishment of _ 
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Europe as a family of free and self-governing peoples. The recent 
ostracism by the Cominform of the Communist leaders of Yugo- 
slavia, because they would no longer give blind obedience to the 
Kremlin’s dictates, is a sign that the supposed iron unity behind the 
iron curtain is less assured than we had imagined. Whether Josip 
Broz, more widely known as Marshal Tito, can maintain his position 
in the face of Soviet condemnation and Moscow pressure on all neigh- 
bouring countries, particularly on Bulgaria and Albania, is of course a 
question. But Broz is in a happier position than other leaders of 
satellite governments, in that there are no Russian trocps in Yugo- 
slavia, and the country has no common frontiers with Russia. His 
attitude may prove highly significant. What Broz has done to-day in 
Yugoslavia may be done to-morrow, or the day after, in other countries 
that have had Russian Communism thrust upon them, for instance in 
Hungary and Poland. One of the charges levelled against Broz was 
that he had made concessions to the kulaks or better-class peasantry, a 
class that has been ‘ liquidated ’ in Russia. The various peoples who 
make up the State of Yugoslavia are,-for the most part, peasants, but 
very independent peasants. Broz is bowing there to the inevitable. 
He is also wooing national sentiment, without which he could not for 
long survive in a Balkan country. Whether Broz, a Croat, will in fact 
survive against the natural hostility of the Serbs as also in face of 
orthodox Communist opposition, remains to be seen. In the West, 
we should be careful not to imagine that Broz has overnight become 
the respectable and respected leader with whom we can decently co- 
operate. Behind him is a bad record of treason and revolution, and 
we ought not lightly to forget the murder of General Mihailovich and 
the long imprisonment of Archbishop Stepinaé. 

This rift opens the way to interesting reflections. If and when the 
Russian armies retire finally from Europe, what will happen? What 
is likely to happen in the lands of Eastern Europe, where Communist 
parties at the moment are in control? The majority of the populace 
loathe Russia and have little use for Communism. Their present 
governments can survive only through large-scale terrorism, increas- 
ingly difficult after the Red Army shall have gone, or by an appeal to 
national sentiment. Even then they could survive only through 
genuine concessions to the European traditions and habits of their 
countrymen. It may well be that these Eastern countries will be re- 
united with their Western neighbours more speedily than might 
have been expected. 

For the moment, it is idle to talk about the United Nations’ Organiza- 
tion. It is a grand project, but it has not been permitted properly 
to function because of the misuse of the veto. Any motion to cancel this 
veto would be vetoed by the Power which has so misused it, Soviet 
Russia. There are reasons why some power of veto should continue, 
provided it be intelligently and fairly used. In any case, the inter- 
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national centre of gravity has shifted from Lake Success to Germany 
and Berlin ; it might shortly shift to Greece or Korea or Iran. The 
United Nations’ Organization will ultimately have to be reconditioned. 
No international organization can function except on a basis of 
principles and international law. Russia does not, and under its 
present disposition cannot, recognize such law. In Soviet ears the 
very expression “law” has a different meaning, namely what suits 
Russian purposes and ambitions. This was not as evident to Western 
statesmen as it ought to have been when the Charter of the United 
Nations’ Organization was prepared. 


Looking Towards Britain 


OOKING towards Britain from this distance one is struck by the 

seriousness of the British people these past twelve months, and 
one must admire their efforts to increase industrial production. Yet 
they have to subsist on inadequate rations, and there is little prospect 
of amelioration. The latest reports of food stocks in Britain are most 
discouraging. There would appear to be some shortsightedness 
here. It was recently stated that Eire would export more meat and 
butter to England. Why was it necessary to wait until 1948 for this 
welcome news? Has there been previous discrimination against Eire ? 
Had such arrangements been concluded three years back, the British 
food situation to-day might have been healthier. One year ago the 
Ministry of Agriculture launched a campaign for increased food 
production in Britain. Why was this programme delayed? Could 
it not have followed naturally upon the food production plans of the 
war years? It should have been obvious to politicians, had they given 
more attention to present realities than future dreams, that such a 
policy was imperative. Outside Britain the Labour Government is 
regarded as well-intentioned but dull, and wanting in men of personal- 
ity. Mr. Ernest Bevin captures most of the scanty limelight; a 
little shines also, though in a different style, on Sir Stafford Cripps. 
About the remainder the world is silent. 

None the less there is widespread admiration for British efforts to 
win back a tolerable standard of prosperity through their own en- 
deavour. And even countries which do not care for more State inter- 
ference than is strictly necessary can appreciate Britain’s establishment 
of social insurance and health services on a national scale. But 
every now and then, the foreign observer receives a sudden shock. 
The latest of these shocks was provided by the London dock strike in 
late June and early July. It was a strike against the advice and ex- 
hortation of the men’s Trades Unions Leaders ; it was in defiance of 
the Labour Government’s appeals and warnings ; it occurred in what 
had ultimately to be declared a condition of national emergency. 
Is this—the foreigner tended to ask himself—the Britain he has long 
appreciated for its sense of order and stability ? 
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A Serious Problem 


HE dock strike, in London and Liverpool, raises once again a 

fundamental problem, which has been in fact raised on several 
occasions since the end of the war. It is a problem of Trade Unionism. 
In the past the Unions have done splendid work in securing fairer 
wages and better conditions for working men ; they have maintained 
rights and protected individuals ; social and economic life in Britain 
is healthier to-day because of what they achieved. Their success was 
due, naturally, to organized effort and orderly behaviour. 

Since 1945, a number of strikes have been staged in Britain without 
reference to the officials of the Union in question, and even in opposi- 
tion to their rulings. Irresponsible or subversive elements have 
paralysed some branch of industry for a time for reasons which were 
neither approved nor, in some cases, known by the Union authorities. 
Anarchy has reared its ugly head within the Trades Union movement. 
This is a dangerous situation. It is of course easy to understand that 
from time to time men will resent the guidance of their particular 
leaders ; they may strike through anger or irritation, and perhaps 
there will be little more than that’ behind their action. But the 
question remains. If the Trades Union movement or the various 
Unions are not to be controlled by their official leaders and repre- 
sentatives, who is in effect going to control them? The answer 
unfortunately is evident. They will be controlled by alien and 
revolutionary elements, not interested in the welfare of the men except 
by accident, and subservient to a foreign Power, Soviet Russia. That 
this is no idle fear may be seen from the Prime Minister’s outspoken 
statement that the dock strike was fomented by the Communists. 
The extent to which such Communist elements have infiltrated into 
the French Union movement and into the Unions of Northern Italy 
should open eyes to the seriousness of this danger. 

I have never advocated the employment in Britain of violent 
measures against Communists, though I have no doubt that such 
measures could be wholly justified. What is more to the point is that 
working men should be. shown the falsity and malice of Communist 
propaganda and the advantages of the British way of life, with its free- 
dom of association and its sense of rights and obligations. There is 
little we need to borrow from the steppes and labour camps of Asiatic 
Russia. And men must be taught to see that Communist agents are 
exploiting grievances for an ulterior political motive that bears no good 
will towards the men or the national community of which they form 
part. The men should cultivate too a feeling of loyalty towards their 
leaders and representatives (for there are democratic methods of 
changing these should they not be suitable) and understand that it is 
only through disciplined and coherent action in their Unions that 
they can realise their aims. Some Trade Union members need to be 
reminded that they have social responsibilities towards the com- 
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munity at large, as have members of other strata within that com- 
munity. Irresponsible strikes, particularly in days as critical as these 
in Britain, may ruin the Trades Unions which have done yeoman 
service in the past, and may impair gravely the British system of 
Parliamentary democracy. 

Catholic moral philosophy maintains that strikes are legitimate to 
remedy some grievance which could not be remedied in another way, 
provided that the issues at stake are sufficiently serious. But now-a- 
days, in Britain for instance, there exists machinery for the settlement 
of industrial disputes. These unofficial strikes have ignored that 
machinery as they have flaunted the authority of their own repre- 
sentatives. A further point calls for elucidation. How grave must be 
the cause or motive to justify a strike which will have very serious 
repercussions upon the community at large? Should there not be 
some equivalence between cause and consequences? There was none 
at all in the recent strike at the London and Liverpool ports. 


A Shadow Over the Earth 


HESE symptoms of uneasiness and strain within some British 

Unions need careful study and an appropriate remedy. One 
of the frightening factors in the world crisis is just this influence of 
Russia upon the working classes of other lands. The old technique of 
the Trojan Horse is being sedulously cultivated. It is monstrous that 
Russia should ultimately determine the policy of French Labour leaders 
and decide when and for what period French workers shall strike ; 
and equally monstrous, after the resounding election victory of the 
Christian Democrats in Italy, that the Italian Communists could 
demand the resignation of the de Gasperi Government and try to com- 
pel that resignation by extra-political methods. 

When Labour organizations are used primarily for political and not 
industrial purposes and, worse still, when they are plainly subservient 
to a foreign Power, then it is time to ask whether they have not outlived 
their proper usefulness. It is impossible for Western democracy, as 
we have known it, to continue, if large pressure groups within a 
country are directed and controlled from outside. A situation of 
that kind points to two alternatives: either the Government will 
collapse, because of its inability to deal with the new conditions, and 
revolution will follow ; or it will have to adopt Draconian measures 
and assume authority sufficient to deal drastically with them. In 
either case, political democracy, in the Western meaning of that 
expression, will have disappeared. The Soviet bid for power through 
the French and Italian Trades Unions has hitherto failed, and instead 
the general political position in Italy and France has improved. 
But it has been a slow and hard recovery, and any international crisis 
might place the issue before government and people in France or 
Italy in a radical and startling form. 
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The unhappiest feature of the post-war years has been this movement 
of political disintegration from within. It has been a movement, to 
pave the way for revolution, regardless of the interests or wishes of the 
peoples in question. Everything has been done to engender an 
atmosphere of division and tension between classes, of inquietude and 
insecurity, with the consequence that neither recovery nor peace has 
been realised. The Communist agent to-day is everywhere and in 
the first place; and all the time is a sower of dissension and uneasiness, 
an enemy to peace and reconstruction, and an apostle of the hideous 
gospel of destructive Nihilism which is the core and main content of 
Bolshevism. In the Far East, in Korea, Burma and Malaya, as in a 
Latin American land like Colombia, and on the Continent in France 
and Italy, it is the same sad story. It is the shadow of anxiety and 
inhumanity, cast in dark and swiftly gathering tones, over the face of 
the harassed world. 


Yet There Has Been Much Recovery 


ESPITE this sinister picture, which it would be folly to ignore, 

great strides have been taken towards recovery in Europe during 
the past eight months. The Russian seizure of Czechoslovakia, to be 
true, was a sharp blow, but the motive for it was Russian anxiety about 
Western recovery. And this Russian move has finally made it evident 
to every Westerner, outside the Communist groups, that no further 
appeasement is conceivable and that a final issue has now been joined 
between Russia and the West. 

Items on the credit side : 

In the first place, the scheme of American Aid for Europe. This is 
intended to assist European countries to find their post-war feet, 
economically and politically, so that after four experimental years, 
they may be able to live in reasonable prosperity and internal order on 
their own resources. The plan brings these countries into closer 
association once again, politically and economically. Mutual help 
and self help are its essential pre-conditions. It is not designed to 
make them economically dependent upon the United States. With this 
aid from the U.S.A. they should be able to progress rather towards 
independence—a movement difficult to-day without some such plan. 

Secondly, Britain, France and the three Benelux States have joined 
in an alliance, which may well be the pattern of a later Western Union. 
This alliance marks a definite turning point in British foreign policy. 
It is the first step in Britain’s return to the Continent, and is necessi- 
tated by her altered position and by her realisation of the gravity of 
Europe’s crisis. It means not only closer economic links with neigh- 
bouring peoples but also a co-ordination of plans for military defence. 
And behind the alliance stands the good will and active co-operation 
of the United States, just as behind Britain there is the similar good will 
and assistance of the member States of the British Commonwealth. 
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It is not an offensive or aggressive alliance, but a recognition that joint 
defence may one day be called for, and ought to be prepared now. 

A third stage towards order and recovery in Europe is to be found 
in the attempt to establish a Government in the three Western zones of 
Germany. For too long, Germany has lain prostrate—a burden upon 
the occupying countries and a continued source of demoralisation of the 
Germans themselves. Now they are to have responsibility thrust upon 
them. They have the opportunity, under supervision, of ruling and 
reconstructing part at least of their country and of doing so in con- 
junction with the Western world. Such a programme was long post- 
poned because of the elaborate pretence of Four Power administration, 
which has meant little more, these past twelve months, than one-power 
interference with the other three. Any further postponement of the 
programme could bring with it nothing but drift and developing 
chaos. 

Naturally, the April election results in Italy were hailed with delight 
in Latin America. From the Argentine, as from the U.S.A., had gone 
a stream of letters from Italian immigrants, telling relatives and friends 
to vote for the Christian Democrats or for some anti-Communist party. 
The election results showed that a people which had suffered severely 
in the war, and was still confronted with grave problems of recovery 
and political disunity, could none the less and very emphatically 
declare, as a whole, that it would have nothing to do with Communism, 
but pinned its faith to that civilization of the West to which the people 
of Italy have made so splendid and historical a contribution. The 
more recent upsets in Italy, occasioned by the attack upon Togliatti, 
in no wise destroy the significance of the Italian elections. 

Despite recurring local crises and the general threat, in country after 
country, of Communist-inspired strikes, and notwithstanding the 
European atmosphere heavy-laden with anxieties and insecurity, it 
must be remembered that much has been achieved during 1948 in the 
direction of reconstruction and stability. The Powers which are work- 
ing for order and peace find themselves working now more closely 
together ; they are conscious of this unitedness, and of the additional 
force it has brought to them. As they feel this gathering strength 
there grows among them both a determination to maintain the civiliza- 
tion of the West, and a confidence that this can be done. 


Berlin 

BATTLE has been waged this summer for the German capital, 

Berlin. I use the term “ German capital” advisedly, for that 
is the point of the battle. Was Berlin to be abandoned by the Western 
Powers and become integrated in the Russian zone? Or would it 
remain an international enclave within that zone, in which all Four 
Powers exercise their authority? The Russians attempted to make 
conditions in Berlin as unpleasant and unfriendly as they could, both 
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for the other Powers and, be it recalled, for more than two million 
Berliners in non-Russian areas of occupation. They did not try to 
drive out the British, Americans and French. They did not want war ; 
their intention was to render Berlin so unwholesome and the position 
of the Allies so untenable that they would, in the long run, be compelled 
to evacuate the German capital. The refusal of the Powers to leave 
Berlin and their system of air supplies to a beleaguered city have cer- 
tainly impressed the world, and even the Russians. What was en- 
visaged as another method of boosting Russian prestige in Germany 
has proved so far to have the exact reverse effect. 

Again as to the expression “‘ German capital”. Russia wanted and 
wants Berlin. If she possessed Berlin, she would, in the first place, 
deal very shortly with a great number of Berliners who have courage- 
ously resisted Russian pressure and propaganda, even to such an extent 
that Berlin to-day has an anti-Communist City Council. One reason 
why the Allies should not leave Berlin is that their presence protects 
such Germans. The vigorous Western reaction to the Russian 
blockade has heartened those European countries which tremble at the 
word “‘ appeasement ”’. 

If Russia were to secure effective control of Berlin, what, one might 
enquire, would be her next step? She would then stand astride of all 
Eastern Europe from Stettin to the borders of Trieste. Would she 
thereupon offer to settle all outstanding problems and grievances with 
the Western Powers, fortified by her vast area of occupation? Or 
is it her real intention to seal off Eastern Europe from the West and 
increasingly to link her satellite countries with her own economic and 
political system? The answer is not yet evident. Russia’s aggressive 
policies in Europe have left her in an awkward situation. She cannot 
advance further Westwards without the risk, in fact the certainty, of 
war. Nor can she so easily retreat. What has happened in Yugo- 
slavia would very probably happen to-morrow in all those hitherto- 
dominated countries where the Red Army is an unfortunate memory 
rather than an unpleasant fact. Will Soviet Russia commit herself to 
a permanent occupation of Eastern Europe? Even when troops 
live upon their victims, as hers do, this is an expensive expedient. 

To return to the question of Berlin. In the struggle for the soul of 
Europe the unity of Germany seems to be crucial. The Western 
Powers have certain advantages. In their combined zones are two- 
thirds of the German population, and they are the best German 
material. But since 1870 Berlin has been the centre of a united 
Germany, the only centre of union that Germany has known. If 
there is to be a tug-of-war for German loyalties, the possession of Berlin 
is a card of the highest value ; it is, the Russians think, their trump card. 

More recently, the Soviet rejectiomof the Western notes of protest 
about the Berlin situation shows how far the Russians have com- 
mitted themselves to the policy of forcing the other Powers out of 
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Berlin. These tactics are dangerous ; the Russians are wilfully and 
clumsily playing with fire. The fire might rise and the sparks fly—with 
unpredictable consequences. War has been nearer during the past 
three months than at any time since 1945. 

In Berlin, the Russians have several obvious advantages, for there 
the Western authorities have the responsibility of provisioning not 
merely themselves—that would be a simple matter—but of pro- 
viding food and necessaries for more than two million Berliners. 
What the Russians fail to realise—if, that is, they entertain serious 
thoughts of resuming negotiations with the West—is that the Western 
world, apart from its Communists, no longer gives credence to Russian 
promises and professions and will need convincing, through deeds and 
not mere words, that Russian negotiators are capable of honest or 
truthful agreement. Russia has dissipated whatever good will she 
enjoyed in Western countries. Any agreement which might be made 
with the Soviet Government would be regarded, both before and after- 
wards, with high suspicion, and treated with appropriate caution. 


Palestine 
HE ebb and flow of events in Palestine has given great concern 
to Catholics and indeed to all Christians, for whom Palestine 

is the Holy Land. It is a tragedy that a war between Arabs and Jews 

should have broken out there, held up only by the precarious truces 
contrived by the U.N.O. One wonders why the framers of World 

Peace No. 1 did not make more intelligent arrangements for the 

future of this hallowed area. 

I will not conceal my belief that the plan to establish Jews on a large 
scale in Palestine was a mistake. It had an odd beginning. It 
entered into practical politics through two British statesmen, Earl 
Balfour and Mr. Lloyd George. The project was to some extent a 
recompense for services rendered to Britain during the 1914-1918 
war by Dr. Weizmann, leader of the Zionist movement. Rarely can a 
national movement have been launched under such mixed auspices. 

No doubt, the British politicians at the time thought that immigra- 
tion into Palestine would remain on a small scale. They could not 
have envisaged the cruel persecution of Jews in Central Europe and 
the enthusiastic Drang nach Paldstinien which would develop in the 
Jewish mind. Yet develop it did, and to-day there is the problem of 
half a million Jewish settlers in Palestine. They are surrounded by 
hostile Arabs who fear that the establishment of a Jewish State will 
mean further and accelerated Jewish immigration, to the detriment of 
the Arabs. | : 

In the Palestine crisis, the United Nations’ Organization, notwith- 
standing a slow start, has acted with commendable zeal. Count 
_ Bernadotte played a distinguished réle, and his intervention showed 
that, outside the sphere where the major Powers clash with one another, 
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the United Nations’ Organization can deal with difficult international 
issues. 

The Palestinian crisis has been complicated by the curious re- 
actions of great Powers, particularly by that of the United States and 
Russia. There is little question that Mr. Truman’s sudden recogni- 
tion of the new Jewish State—which scarcely as yet fulfils the 
requirements of a State according to international law—was motivated 
by the forthcoming presidential election in the U.S.A. and the need for 
the large Jewish vote, rather than by the niceties of diplomacy. Here 
it is only fair to state that both Republicans and Democrats have 
fished in the same troubled waters. This attitude is really at variance 
with a wise international policy for the United States which should, 
and indeed does, aim at close friendship with the Arab countries of 
the Near East. The recent conflict of interests—domestic and 
external—may affect adversely the strategic position of the U.S.A. 
In any case, it will have alienated much Near East sympathy. The 
British Government carefully refrained from such hasty recognition. 

On the other side the State of Israel was acknowledged by Soviet 
Russia ; and possibly one of the motives for U.S.A. recognition was to 
forestall or at least to neutralise this Russian step. In discussions 
of the Security Council the Russian and Ukrainian delegates have 
adopted the Jewish cause. The Russians are ready to support the 
Jewish settlers against the Arab world partly because they have made 
no great headway among Arabs, and partly because they understand 
how the strategic and economic interests of the United States and of 
Britain involve close association with the Arab peoples. There is no 
doubt that in favouring the new Jewish State the Soviet Government 
hopes to increase its influence in the Eastern Mediterranean. 








SHORT NOTICE 


The problem which Fr. Galtier attacks in his little book Les deux Adam 
(Beauchesne, Paris. 1947. Price not stated) is that of the possibility 
of Original Sin. How could God create Adam if He foresaw his sin 
with all its harsh consequences for humanity? Fr. Galtier concludes 
that the problem finds a satisfactory solution only in the light of the Scotist 
doctrine of Christ as the head of all creation. It is because Adam looks 
forward to Christ and was meant to do so absolutely, i.e. quite independ- 
ently of his sin, that he could be brought into being by God and that the 
plan for humanity did not have to undergo a change. The late P. Mersch 
S.J., in his Théologie du corps mystique (livre II, ch. 8) makes the same point. 
Fr. Galtier, whose work has been delayed in publication by the war (its 
approbation dates from 1941), shows that this view is well-founded in 
tradition. This, he concludes, is another argument in its favour, one 
that is somewhat overlooked in the debate. His work while not going 
into great detail will serve to stimulate Scotist studies and will advance 


the theology of Original Sin. 

















THE EDUCATION OF THE MIDDLE 
CLASSES IN THE 1850's 


N July 24th of this year celebrations were held in connection 
with the centenary of Lancing College. The event brought 


into prominence the whole group of sixteen Woodard Schools 
of which Lancing is the oldest, and the significance of the educational 
work of the founder, Nathaniel Woodard, in favour of the middle- 
classes in the last century. 

The emergence of a strong middle-class in England one hundred 
years ago is a striking phenomena of our recent history. In the 
previous 50 years the population as a whole had increased very rapidly. 
From 8,892,536 recorded, in the first official census, in 1801, it sprang 
to double that figure, 17,927,609, in 1851. During the same period 
the material prosperity of the country developed with unexampled 
speed, and with the result that the number of moderately rich in- 
creased considerably, while the employer-classes and tradesmen 
multiplied tenfold. 

The educational problem which this created was stated by Wood- 
ard in these terms :—“‘ We have all over the country numerous 
endowed Grammar Schools, sufficient, both in their constitutions and 
in their size at the time they were founded, for the requirements of the 
population. But now that the labouring classes have in proportion 
diminished, and the trades, or employer-classes, have multiplied ten- 
fold, and when too the habits of the people require something quite 
different from the old Grammar Schools . . . we do nothing for the 
masters and give all our thoughts, time and money, to the work of 
educating the poor.”’! 

When Woodard wrote this, in September 1851, he had already 
founded three schools for the sons of middle-class parents. The first 
was St. Mary’s Day School, which was housed in a single room of his 
vicarage at New Shoreham, where an Oxford graduate helped by an 
undermaster were teachers, and where the fees were only £5 per 
annum. Two years later, in 1849, he established St. Nicholas’, 
Shoreham, and the next year St. John’s, Hurstpierpoint. ‘‘ We are 
determined ”, he wrote, “‘ to offer a good education on Church of 
England principles, to every shade of the middle-classes, even down to 
mechanics and gentlemen’s servants.”? For this purpose he created a 
society, the Corporation of SS. Mary and Nicholas, and sought the 
collaboration of the clergy of the diocese. 

Woodard’s scheme was interesting. “To complete our plan”, 

1 “ Public Schools for the Middle Classes; a Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese of 


Chichester.” Nathaniel Woodard, (Lond. 1851), p. 10. 
® Ibid, p. 13. 
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he wrote, ‘‘ we require three classes of schools, one for the sons of clergy- 
men and gentlemen of limited means, where the charge will not exceed 
50 guineas, nor be lower in any case than about £30; the middle 
school, for the sons of farmers, tradesmen and clerks, at the cost of 
18 guineas per annum ; and a still cheaper school, for the sons of 
mechanics, very small tradesmen, and gentlemen’s servants, etc., at 
about {£12 per annum.” These three grades of schools were to be 
“‘large public boarding schools’, and “ they are to be taught, in a 
great measure, by Clergymen.” For the teachers, “ I naturally turned 
my eyes to the universities”, he says, “‘to seek from amongst the 
fellows of the different colleges some, who, sharing in the bounty 
of our forefathers, might show their gratitude by fulfilling the spirit of 
their founder’s intentions by giving instruction to the people in return 
for those bounties. Some such immediately joined us, and are now 
labouring either gratuitously or for £75 per annum, when they might 
live in idleness or procure, I should think, far larger incomes in many 
ways.” ? 

Of Woodard’s first three major fqundations, St. Nicholas’ Gram- 
mar School (the future Lancing), was an “ Upper” school; St. 
John’s, Hurstpierpoint, was a ‘‘ Middle ” school for tradesmen, farmers 
and clerks, where the fees were 18 guineas per annum; and St. 
Saviour’s, Shoreham (the future Ardingly), a ‘‘ Lower” school, 
where the fees were only 13 guineas. 

The idea of grading schools so as to cater for the various types of 
** middle-class’’ was taken up some years later by the Schools Inquiry 
Commission. In their Report (1868) they said :—‘‘ The wishes of the 
parents can best be defined in the first instance by the length of time 
which they are willing to keep their children under instruction. It 
is found that, viewed in this way, education . . . can at present be 
classified as that which is to stop at about 14, that which is to stop at 
about 16, and that which is to continue till 18 or 19, and for con- 
venience we shall call these the Third, the Second, and the First Grade 
respectively.”? The efforts of Woodard were noted by the Com- 
missioners. ‘“‘ Of public boarding schools”, they said, “ there is a 
large supply for those boys who are intended to stay until 18 years of 
age. There is a smaller supply for the Second grade. . . . For the 
Third grade, the Shoreham school, established by Mr. Woodard, is 
an almost solitary example.’’® 

** Our system of large Public Schools will quite alter the tone of the 
middle-classes,” wrote Woodard optimistically, ‘‘ and give them, as 
the usual effect of the public school system, more liberal and generous 
views of human actions. It will do away with that intense vulgarism 
which now holds in fetters the middle-classes loving to learn a little 

1 Woodard, op. cit. pp. 15-17. 

* Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission, p. 15. 


* Ibid.,p. 101. A footnote explains that “ even n this school has 1 Pt wh cent. of its scholars 
above 14 years old, and thus is classed by us as a second grade s ag 
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French, a little Italian, and a little this and that trumpery, which 
appears in the prospectuses of many Commercial Schools, and all the 
while neglecting everything that is useful or that may be turned to 
account.” Obviously, the question of what should be included in 
the syllabus of a middle-class school was of crucial importance. In 
this connection, it has been said that ‘‘ Woodard’s contribution to 
the cause of education was a contribution of bricks and mortar rather 
than an intellectual inspiration,” and that “ a superficial study of the 
facts would suggest that, so far as this last is concerned, he was a mere 
reactionary.” } 

One of the principal demands of the middle-classes was for a curri- 
culum of ‘‘ modern ”’ studies, instead of the “ classical ” training given 
in the grammar schools and older Public Schools. It was this, just as 
much as the demand for a lower scale of fees, which led to the creation 
of a large number of proprietary schools at this time. ‘‘ The history 
of these schools ”, says the Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission, 
in 1868, “is in a great degree the history of recent struggles for the 
improvement of secondary schools. The system of the grammar schools 
forty years ago was very different from what it is now. The ex- 
clusive cultivation of the classics, and often of the least essential parts 
of the classics, the neglect of mathematics and modern languages and 
English, the severe system of punishment, the tyranny exercised by 
bigger boys over the smaller boys, and the bad accommodation, 
together produced a ferment which eventually issued in the series of 
experiments which took the shape of proprietary schools.”? With 
regard to Woodard’s attempt to meet the need, we find that at St. 
Mary’s Day School, French was taught, and navigation for the benefit 
of the sons of sea-captains. Hurstpierpoint offered in addition to 
the classics, instruction in English, history, geography, writing, book- 
keeping, vocal music, mathematics, including navigation, surveying 
and the elements of natural science. Some effort was made to intro- 
duce physical science also. Those boys who could not sing were 
required to learn this subject instead. At Leyton, in 1850, Woodard 
founded a Military and Engineering School where the fees were £60. 
This experiment, however, lasted only seven years and there remains 
little record of it.? 

But Woodard’s primary aim in establishing his schools was frankly 
religious. He pointed out that “ the mass of the middle-classes are not 
members of the Church of England. Dissent is mainly made up of 
these. . . . It is the middle and lower classes, with such of the poor as 
they can influence, who form the great body of separatists, and what is 
far worse still, who regard all religion with contempt and derision. 
. . . Another difficulty is that those of the middle-classes who do re- 


1 The Story of the Woodard Schools, K. E. Kirk. (Lond., 1937), p. 75+ 


* Report, p. 314. 
* Nathaniel Woodard, Sir John Otter (Lond, 1925), p. 59. 
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main members of the Church of England are yet so badly instructed 
in their religion, and so ill-informed on the nature of the Church’s 
constitution, that they feel no zeal for her. A Dissenter or a Roman 
Catholic has his religion at his fingers’ end. He can give a reason for 
his form of faith, but not so the same class of persons in our Church. 
And, as a fruit of this ignorance, how small a proportion of them ever 
communicate? Scarcely one in ten.” In his schools, he hoped to 
** form a habit of religion ’, and induce the boys “ in after life not to 
fear making a public profession of religion, or saying their prayers 
before their fellow shopmen or workmen.” He adds, “‘ on this account 
we have adopted in our buildings the old public dormitories, providing 
at the same time against those abuses of which some have complained.” 

It is noteworthy that, when Woodard was considering the establish- 
ment of his first girls’ school in 1855, he affirmed that “‘ religious homes 
and convents are more in harmony with my ideas.” And when he 
took over the school from Miss Rooper, and transferred it to Bognor as 
St. Michael’s, his scheme was that it should be governed by a body of 
teaching “ canonesses”” on the analogy of the “ resident fellows ” 
of the boys’ schools. This order of ‘‘ canonesses”’ continued to 
govern the school, in fact, under the provosts of Lancing, until 1920. 

But, unfortunately for Woodard, the Church of England, which 
he so valiantly championed, was at this time undergoing the shock of 
the Oxford Movement. As a result, any Protestant clergyman who 
showed the slightest sign of apostolic zeal was immediately suspected 
of leanings towards Rome. Woodard did not escape these sus- 
picions. “It has been pretended ”’, he wrote, “‘ that we wish to restore 
the Roman confessional, and to draw the people away to the Roman 
Communion. But why trying to act the part of a father and pastor of 
Christ’s flock should produce such results, I see not. To me, Rome is 
not so attractive as that I should believe none can be pure without 
joining her. Surely it is indeed a miserable servitude to be in, that we 
dare not watch for the souls of the young, or labour to keep them pure 
in body and mind, for fear of their deserting us and going over to the 
Roman Church. . . . We shall not be so contemptible”, he adds, 
** as to deny the truths of the Gospel for fear people should leave us for 
our opponents, but we will labour to inform the people and give them 
the means of forming a true judgment of the folly and wickedness of 
the Papal claims, and humbly leave the issue in His hands, Who will 
shortly put down all rule and all authority for which men now quarrel 
and fight and destroy each other . . .””? 

When Woodard published these lines, asserting his detachment 
from the Oxford Movement, Newman, whose conversion had taken 
place four years previously, was writing his “‘ Idea of a University.” 
This, in fact, appeared the very next year. If Woodard’s contribu- 

1 K. E. Kirk, op cit., p. 145. 

® Woodard, op. cit., pp. 19 and 23. 
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tion to the cause of education was one ‘ of bricks and mortar rather 
than an intellectual inspiration’, the reverse is true of Newman. 
It has been suggested that, if Woodard’s genius for the practical 
realization of a project could have been combined with Newman’s 
breadth of thought, the result would have been the ideal educationist. 
It is certainly remarkable that, whereas Woodard could raise some 
£250,000 and establish ten schools, the Catholic University of Dublin 
begun under the rectorship of Newman in 1854 proved a failure. 
But it would be a mistake to imagine that Newman’s failure is the 
only thing which Catholics have to show in the domain of higher 
education, to compare with Woodard’s efforts to provide Church of 
England schools for the middle-classes. Catholics had given serious 
thought to this matter long before Woodard was born. In the 1850’s, 
there already existed a number of Catholic schools, some of them of 
very long standing, and others were created at the same time as 
Woodard’s to meet the increased demand. 

Of old schools for middle-class education which still functioned in 
the 1850’s, and which, indeed, have come right down to the present 
day, Catholics can point to the Bar Convent, York, and to the four 
schools of Bishop Challoner. The Convent of the Institute of Mary 
at Micklegate Bar, York, was established as far back as 1677. It 
began at Dolebank, and moved to Micklegate Bar in 1683. It enjoys 
the unrivalled honour, among Catholic schools in England, of a con- 
tinuous history of 270 years. 

Of the four schools established under the aegis of Bishop Challoner, 
two were for boys and two for girls. Standon Lordship in Hert- 
fordshire was begun in 1749, and Sedgley Park near Wolverhamptor 
was opened in 1763, after three unsuccessful attempts had previously 
been made, in Buckinghamshire, in Wales, and at Betley in Cheshire.? 
These two were for boys, the former being modelled on the old Twy- 
ford school (1684-1745), and the latter specifically intended for middle- 
class boys.* Both schools have come down to the present day, as 
St. Edmund’s College and Cotton College respectively. Before the 
1850’s, however, they had somewhat changed their character and had 
become seminary-colleges. The two girls’ schools were established in 
1760, at Hammersmith. One was an orphanage and school under 
Mrs. Carpue’s direction, and the other was the revival, under the name 
of ‘Young Ladies’ School”, of the foundation of the Institute of 
Mary, made first in St. Martin’s Lane in 1669 by Frances Bedingfield, 
and later transferred to Hammersmith.‘ 


1 Cf. St. Mary’s Convent, Micklegate Bar, York, by H. J. Coleridge. Catholic Record 
Society, Vol. IV. 

2 Cf. A History of Sedgley Park School, F. C. Husenbeth, p. g. 

* Cf. Life of Richard Challoner, James Barnard (Lond., 1784), p. 139. 

« “ There has been, almost time out of mind, a Boarding School for Papists kept at 
Hammersmith,’”’ wrote Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London (1669-17 ), “*to which 


Priests also are known to resort for the ee | of the Service ; and it is said they 
are now enlarging their house.”” MSS. 1.48, quoted in N. Sykes Edm. Gibson, p. 294 note. 
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All this, it should be noted, was accomplished when Catholics in 
this country were still under the full weight of the Penal Laws. Only 
in 1778 came the first Relief Act abolishing life-imprisonment for school- 
masters, and rewards for informers. That the girls’ schools founded 
in this far-off period should have proved lasting foundations, and 
should have continued to provide education for pupils of middle- 
class standing during the 1850’s and beyond, is all the more remarkable 
when we remember what little provision there was for girls. We 
have noted the misgivings of Woodard, even in 1855, when he took over 
his first school for girls, and this was easily understandable. In the 
middle of the last century the struggle to provide higher education for 
girls, on a footing similar to that of boys, was only beginning. Miss 
Buss was just entering on her career ; Cheltenham Ladies’ College 
was not opened till 1853, and Dorothea Beale did not become Head- 
mistress of it till five years later. 

Solicitude for the middle-classes was the motive which led to a sug- 
gestion made in 1787 by the Catholic Committee, which, according to 
Charles Butler, was “ appointed at a general meeting of the English 
Catholics to promote and attend to the affairs of the roman-catholic 
body in England.”! They proposed “the setting up of a school 
which shall afford a system of education proper for those who are 
destined for civil or commercial life.”* Nothing came of this sug- 
gestion at the time, but after the second Relief Act of 1791, the Cisalpine 
Club took the matter up again. They envisaged “ an extended plan 
of Education in which the study of the Dead Languages will not 
exclude an attention to modern ones, particularly our own. Mathe- 
matics, such part of them particularly as are necessary to the man of 
business, and always useful to every situation of life, will be attended 
to with peculiar care ; bodily exercises will be taught to such as are 
wished by their parents to learn them.” Dr. Bew, who had been a 
pupil of Sedgley Park, was nominated as head of the proposed new 
school. Unfortunately, the scheme was frustrated. The com- 
promise which was reached between the Cisalpine gentlemen and Dr. 
Talbot, Vicar Apostolic, resulted in the foundation of Oscott, which 
was not the kind of school originally proposed, but a seminary-college, 
similar to the English colleges on the Continent, and eventually a 
seminary only. 

Something was done, however, to supply the need emphasised by 
the Cisalpine Club when private schools, or “‘ academies” began to 
multiply after the Act of 1791. Five new establishments of this type 
appear in the Laity’s Directory for 1792, and in four years the number 
doubled. For the most part they were for “a limited number of 


1 Historical Memoirs respecting the English, ~~ and — Catholics from the Reformation 
to the present time.” (Lond., 1819-21). Vol. - < 

2 The Dawn of the Catholic Revival, B. Ward nd., rete. Vol. II, pp. 263. 

3 Jbid., Vol. I, 116. 

é Biographies of English Catholics in the 18th century,” John Kirk (Lond., 1909), p. 24. 
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young gentlemen’”’, and usually they included Latin and Greek in 
their syllabus together with a number of ‘ useful’ subjects. By their 
nature these establishments were short lived, but they were succeeded 
by others, and thus the supply was constantly maintained and, in fact, 
increased. In 1850, there were eighteen private schools and prepara- 
tory schools of this kind for boys, and fifteen for girls, all run by lay- 
folk. Some of these schools had a relatively long lease of life, and made 
a substantial contribution towards the provision of Catholic middle- 
class education. } 

The great impulse, however, which set on foot the whole system of 
Catholic higher education as we know it to-day, was given by the 
French Revolution and the war which followed it. This led to the 
return to England of the numerous English colleges, seminary-colleges, 
and convents which had been sheltering on the Continent since the 
time of the Reformation.2 St. Omers, which had been in secular 
hands since the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1762, was sequestrated in 
August 1793. The secular and Benedictine colleges at Douay, and 
the Dominican house at Bornhem, shared the same fate the following 
October. Some of the secular priests and students of Douay arrived 
at Old Hall Green, whither Challoner’s school of Standon Lordship 
had been transferred, and others proceeded to Durham where they 
were received in Arthur Story’s school at Tudhoe until they were able 
to move to Pontop Hall, and finally to Crook Hall. The Benedictine 
community of St. Lawrence, expelled from Dieuleward, received the 
hospitality of Sir Edward Smythe at Acton Burnell. On the arrival 
of the Gregorian community from Douay, however, they went on to 
Birkenhead, and from thence to Scoles, near Prescot. The following 
year, 1797, they moved again, to Vernon Hall, near Liverpool, where 
a school had been established some three years previously by Fr. 
Cowley assisted by some French émigré priests. This “ College for 
young gentlemen ”’ became the nucleus of Ampleforth.? The Jesuits 
of Liege, whither they had removed after St. Omers and Bruges, 
accepted Mr. Weld’s offer of Stonyhurst, and arrived there in August 
1794. The Dominicans received the gift of a large mansion at Car- 
shalton, Surrey, for their community and school. 

Of all the convents founded for English nuns on the Continent, only 
that of Ypres managed to survive. The year 1794 saw nine of these 


1 The Private ‘ Academies’ founded before 1850, and which continued ond 1860, 
were :—For Boys: Broadwood Academy, Maghull, near Liv 1 (1823) ; The Priory, 
Edmonton (1836) ; St. Mary’s Collegiate School, Richmond (1837) ; Mrs. Nicholson’s 
and Mrs. Webster’s Prep. School, Hampstead ; Miss Adams’s Prep. School, Baylis House, 
Slough ; The Catholic Academy, Appleton, Lancashire ; Mr. Baron’s Catholic Boarding 
School, Lytham. For Girls: The Misses Brady’s School, Portland Place, Islington ; 
Miss Clarke’s, Carrington Lodge, Richmond; The Misses Brennan’s, Cupola House, 
New Kent Road; Mrs. and Miss Gibson’s School, Hathersage, Sheffield ; Miss Browne’s, 
Ladywell House, Fernyhalgh, Preston. 

2 The English Catholic Refugees on the Continent. The English Colleges and Convents in the 
Catholic Low Countries, Peter Guilday (Lond., 1914). Notices of the English Colleges and 
Convents established on the Continent. The Hon. E. Petre, ed. F. C. Husenbeth (Lond., 1849). 


2 The History of Ampleforth Abbey, C. Almond, O.S.B. (Lond., 1903), p. 252. 
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communities arrive back in England ; the following year five more, 
and 1799 another two. Finally, in May 1809, the Abbess and nine 
nuns of Sion House, Lisbon, reached London in a destitute condition. ! 
Many of these communities had long been engaged in educational 
work abroad, and they resumed their teaching immediately. The 
Benedictines from Ghent, the first to arrive, went to Preston. They 
moved to Caverswall in 1811, and to Oulton in 1854. The Benedic- 
tines from Brussels opened a school in St. Peter’s Street, Winchester.* 
The Canonesses of St. Augustine from Bruges went to Hengrave Hall, 
Essex, and those from Louvain to Hammersmith, where they took over 
the “ Young Ladies’ School”. After a short time, however, this 
Hammersmith establishment was handed over to the Benedictines 
arriving from Dunkirk, and the Canonesses went to Amesbury.® 
The Franciscans from Bruges went first to Abbey House, Winchester, 
and to Taunton in 1808.4 The Benedictines from Cambrai took over 
Fr. John Brewer’s school at Woolton.’ The Canonesses of the Holy 
Sepulchre from Leige went first to Holme Hall, in Yorkshire, then to 
Dean House near Salisbury in 1796, and finally to New Hall, Essex, in 
1799.° The Dominicanesses from Brussels opened a school at Hart- 
pury Court, Gloucester, and remained there for forty-five years.’ 
The ‘ Blue Nuns’ arrived in 1799, and went to Bolton Row, on the 
Jerningham Estate. Some communities of nuns not usually engaged 
in teaching accepted pupils on their arrival in England as a means of 
livelihood. Thus, the Poor Clares from Gravelines taught for a time 
at Halstead, Essex ; those from Dunkirk at Church-Hill, Worcester ; 
and those from Rouen at Hagerstone-Castle, Northumberland. 
Other communities like the Benedictines from Paris, remained strictly 
contemplative. 

Of this immense crop yielded by war-furrowed Europe, English 
education in the 1850’s reaped an abundant harvest. Only one com- 
munity of teaching nuns returned to the Continent.* Some few, after 
a number of years teaching, reverted to a life of contemplation. The 
school established by the Bridgettines at Peckham lasted only four years. 
The vast majority, however, maintained their schools, and to this day 
they continue to flourish. The upheavals in France produced another 
result. French refugees, including priests, religious and laymen, 


1 Cf. C. Butler’s MS. Letter Book; Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 25. 127. 

® They moved to East Bergholt in 1857, and continued their school till 1877. See 
Chronicle of the First Monastery founded at Brussels for English Benedictine nuns” (Bergholt, 1898). 

* They moved to Spetis » Dorset, in 1799 and continued the school till 1860, after 
which they went to Newton Abbot. See G. Oliver’s Collections illustrating the History of 
the Catholic —— (Lond., 1857%) B. 147. 

4 Cf. Cath. Rec. Soc., Vol. IV, The English Franciscan Nuns. 

5 They went to Abbots Salford in oy and to Stanbrook in 1838. 

* Cf. G. Oliver, op. cit., p. 156; and B. Ward, op. cit. Ch. XXV. 

7 They moved to Atherstone in 1839, and to Hurst Green in 1858. When finally they 
moved to the Isle of Wight in 1866, they discontinued the school. 

® They moved to Cossy Hall and then to Norwich, but the community died out in 1810. 

* The Canonesses of St. Augustine returned to Bruges in 1802. They did not establish 
themselves definitely in England till 1886, at Ha Heath. See A Link between Flemish 
Mystics and English Martyrs, C. S. Durrant (Lond., 1925). 
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surged into England in three great waves ; one in 1792, a second in 
1794, and a third in 1797. Among the clergy alone, there were two 
university professors, two professors of the Sorbonne, ten directors 
and professors of seminaries, and twelve teachers from various colleges. 
It was to be expected, therefore, that many would take up teaching 
when they came to this country.!_ The educational work undertaken 
by these French refugees was, for the most part, of short duration. 
In two instances, however, it produced more permanent results. 
The French community of Benedictine nuns from Montargis, who 
arrived in 1792, opened a school at Bodney Hall, Norfolk. They 
subsequently moved to Heath Hall, and in 1833 to Princethorpe, where 
their work continues to this day. Abbé Carron founded four schools at 
Somers Town in 1799. ‘Two of these were for middle-class pupils, 
having some fifty boys in one and the same number of girls in the other.? 

At the beginning of the 19th century, therefore, the embryo of a 
whole system of Catholic higher education was created. Its develop- 
ment was rapid. 

Within five years the Jesuits were extending their buildings at Stony- 
hurst, and after seven years, Crook Hall was transferred to Ushaw. 
A gift of £10,000 enabled Dr. Douglass to extend the school at Old Hall, 
and St. Edmund’s College was built. After a somewhat lean period 
Oscott was taken over by Bishop Milner in 1808, and entered upon a 
new phase under the ‘‘ New Government”. The Benedictine com- 
munity of St. Lawrence moved to Ampleforth Lodge in 1802, and this 
became the centre of the modern monastery and school. The 
Gregorians continued at ‘ Acton Burnell College’ until April 1814, 
when they were able to enjoy the more spacious grounds of Downside. 
Only the Dominican school at Carshalton failed. For some years it 
maintained a steady average of some fifty boys, but a mounting debt 
caused the establishment to be closed by order of the Provincial Chapter 
in 1810.8 

Such was the educational equipment of Catholics when the call for 
middle-class education became insistent. How far was it prepared 
to meet the increasing demand? The colleges which had returned 
from the Continent followed a strictly classical tradition. Charles 
Butler, a former pupil of Douay, wrote: “‘ At Douay, the studies of 
humanity, of philosophy and theology; at St. Omer, the study of 
humanity ; at Liege the studies of philosophy and theology were 
cultivated ;—and in all they were cultivated with success.”* At 
Stonyhurst, therefore, we find the school organized on the familiar 
lines : Philosophy, Rhetoric, Syntax, Grammar, Rudiments, and Little 
Figures.’ At Ampleforth, the first and second classes were reading 


1 Cf. Le Clergé Francais refugié en Angleterre, F. X. Plasse (Paris, 1886). 

2 Vie de l’Abbé Carron par un Benedictin (Paris, 1866), Vol. II, p. 59. 

* The English Dominicans, Bede Jarrett, p. 198. C.R.S., Vol. XXV, 164-71. 
* Memoirs, Vol. II, p. 294. 

5 Stonyhurst College, J. Gerard, (Belfast), p. 104. 
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Hebrew, Greek, Latin and French, together with “‘ a connected account 
of the particular histories of Rome, Greece, Assyria...” etc. At 
the seminary-colleges, the syllabus of studies was classical, and was 
meant primarily for students for the priesthood who followed a course 
lasting some thirteen or fourteen years. ! 

With regard to the scale of fees, the original prospectus of Stonyhurst 
mentions forty guineas as the annual pension, and forty-five guineas 
for scholars in Rhetoric and Philosophy.2. At Old Hall in 1793, they 
were £25 3 ; at Oscott in 1799, £30; and at Downside in 1808, £30, 
and in 1812 40 gns. We may conclude, therefore, that these boys’ 
schools corresponded with what Woodard called the “ Upper” grade. 
Some of the convent schools were on the same level. Hammersmith 
was charging 24 guineas in 1797 ; the Benedictines at Winchester 20 
guineas ; the Ladies at Amesbury 25 guineas, and the Ladies of St. 
Francis of Sales, 30 guineas, with the usual extras. There was thus 
ample provision of “‘ Upper ” grade schools both for boys and girls. 

Of ‘‘ middle” grade schools there was none for boys. Even the 
private ‘ academies ’ were expensive, charging between £25 and £30. 
Girls were better provided for. At Mrs. Carpué’s old school at 
Hammersmith, Mrs. Bailey was charging 15 guineas; there were a 
number of convents with reasonable terms ; Also Abbé Carron’s schools, 
and a few private schools. 

Of “‘ lower ” grade schools for middle-class pupils, as distinct from 
free elementary schools, there was none. The schools which were 
founded in the 1830’s and 1840’s only emphasised the existing condi- 
tion. When Prior Park was opened by Bishop Baines in 1830, it 
took rank among the seminary-colleges. When the Jesuits founded 
Mount St. Mary’s in 1842, and the Rosminians “ Ratcliffe ”’ five years 
later, these establishments went to swell the number of “‘ Upper ” 
grade schools. When, at the request of some Liverpool merchants, 
Fr. Lythgoe, S.J., began a school at No. 36 Soho Street, this also was 
organized on classical lines, and it was some years before what has 
now developed into St. Francis Xavier’s, adapted itself to the require- 
ments.‘ 

Towards the provision of “‘ middle ” grade schools for boys little was 
done. We may note, however, the Dominican school at St. Peter’s 
Priory, Hinckley, in 1823, “ for a limited number of pupils ”, and St. 
Mary’s, Woolhampton in 1830. Girls were more fortunate. The 
Faithful Companions of Jesus, having taken over Abbé Carron’s schools, 
extended their activities eleven years later to Isleworth and other parts 
of London. In 1842, the Sacred Heart nuns came to Acton, and from 
there established themselves at Roehampton. Two years later, 
Margaret Hallahan, with the encouragement of Bishop Ullathorne, 

; History 2 ost. Edmund’s College, B. Ward (Lond., 1893), p. 2. 

Laity’s Directory, 1797. 


* Ibid 
« See Secondary Education Commission, 1895, Vol. IX. 
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founded a convent of Dominican nuns at Coventry.1 In 1845, the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur came over to assist the Redemptorists 
at Penryn. The next year saw the congregation of the Holy Child 
Jesus begin at Derby. One year later, the Sisters of Charity of St. 
Paul began work at Banbury, and the Daughters of the Faithful Virgin 
at West Norwood. By 1850, therefore, we find that a great deal 
had been done. The great need was for “ middle” and “ lower ” 
grade schools for boys. 

The first step towards providing the required type of schools on an 
adequate scale was made when the Brothers of the Christian Schools 
opened a college for boarders and day students at Clapham in 1855. 
The event was significant. It marked the beginning of that very 
extensive work in Catholic secondary education for the middle and 
lower grades, undertaken in this country by the various orders of 
Brothers. Some of these orders were already at work in the sphere 
of elementary education; the Irish Christian Brothers since 1825, 
the Xaverians since 1848, and the Lamennais Brothers since 1850. 
In their first prospectus, the Brothers of the Christian Schools ex- 
plained that it was “‘ in order to meet the wishes of a great number of 
Catholic families that they have opened a boarding school. . . . The 
course of studies embraces Religion, Sacred History, Reading, Writing, 
English Grammar and Composition, Geography, the Elements of 
Physics, Chemistry, and Natural History, Drawing, Vocal music, 
the French and German languages, and, if desired, Italian and 
Spanish.”? Thus, the syllabus made it obvious that the type: of 
education envisaged was non-classical, and the scale of fees, £21 per 
annum for boarders and £9 for day boys, was a sufficient indication 
of the school’s grade. Within five years, these Brothers opened a 
second school of similar type at Southwark. These schools were on a 
par with Woodard’s “‘ middle ” grade establishment at Hurstpierpoint, 
begun a few years previously. From this time on, Catholics were 
provided with this type of education on an ever increasing scale. 

It is interesting to note the report of the School Inquiry Commission- 
ers on Catholic schools. ‘‘ The only proprietary schools which have 
succeeded are those founded by religious bodies for the education of 
their own children, and managed on more or less exclusive principles” 
wrote Mr. Fitche. After illustrating this, and giving an interesting 
account of several boarding schools belonging to religious orders, he 
points out that “the curriculum of instruction in all these schools 
differs in one important respect from that of the ordinary grammar 
school. English grammar and composition, geography, history and 
physical science, receive much attention ; ‘ fancy classics ’, as they are 
sometimes called, are discarded.”* In the opinion of the Commission- 


1 See The Life and Times of Bishop Ullathorne, Cuthbert Butler (Lond., 1926), Vol. I, 
p. 124-8; and Life of M. Margaret Mary Hallahan (Miss Drane) (Lond., 1870). 

2 The Catholic Directory, 1857. 

* Report, p. 320. 
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ers, “the educational character of proprietary schools stands very 
high.” ! 

To conclude this account of the efforts to provide education for 
the middle-classes in the 1850’s, it may be useful to indicate how far 
the schools have preserved their characteristics to this day. The 
following table shows typical examples of schools of all three grades : 
** Upper ”’, “ Middle ” and “‘ Lower ”, at the time of their foundation 


and now. 


1948. 
Woodard Schools. Boys. Fees. 
Grade 1. Lancing .. .. 1848, £30-40. 350 £198 
» 2. Hurstpierpoint .. 1850, 18 gns. 220 £156 
» 3- Ardingly .. 1858,13 gms. 250 £150 
Catholic Schools. 

Grade 1. Downside (O.S.B.) 1814, £40 380 £210 
Stonyhurst (S. J.) 1794, 40 gns. 300 £180 

»» 2. St. Joseph’s College 
(F.S.C.)  .. 1855, £21 580 £90 


» 3 (None) 
W. J. BATTERSBY, PH.D. 


(of the Brothers of the Christian Schools) 
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SHORT NOTICE 


It is clearly impossible to review this sturdy volume of 766 pages in any 
technical sense. Best, then, to tell readers that it is the New Zealand 
Catholic monthly magazine The Catholic Review, (April, 1945-March, 
1946. Editor in Chief, Most Rev. the Bishop of Auckland), and that 
this is its first bound volume; and then, to congratulate New Zealand 
Catholics on having been able to collect so many writers dealing so ably 
with so many different subjects. Some are purely practical—‘‘ Charitable 
Trusts and Bequests”? : many deal with the arts—music and architecture 
in the modern world: not a little is scientific, and deals with, say, Dar- 
winism or Freud: or J. B. S. Haldane: much of course is ‘ social’, and 
there is plenty of literature, any amount of Newman, and there is original 
poetry. It may be a positive advantage that the religious Orders are not 
so developed in New Zealand that each feels it must have a magazine all 
to itself: this magazine can draw on all the talents wherever it finds them. 
We fear that it is unlikely that it will reach many of us in this country ; 
but we hope that England will more often look outside itself for good 
Catholic literature, and to English-speaking countries as well as to the 
Latin ones—‘ as well,’ for heaven forbid that we should be ignorant of 
the superb work being done in France, Italy, Spain; and beginning 
(we trust) to flower anew in devastated Germany. 


1 Ibid., p. 318. 





























TIME AND EARLY MAN 


N the course of recent archaeological work at our Stone Age 
[«: at Ks4r ’Akil, in the Lebanon, there was frequent occasion to 

exhibit our excavation to visitors, and to explain our work to them. 
After conducting the more hardy down the somewhat daunting ladders 
which were attached vertically to the walls of the shaft, for the greater 
part of our seventy-five feet of total depth, I would sometimes casually 
extract a flint tool from the teeming earth and tell the visitor that the 
artifact was, say, a hundred thousand years old. 

This process, I had learned to expect, elicited a start, and the 
inevitable question as to how in the world I knew that. My response, 
that I really had no more than an opinion, and that that opinion was 
subject to change at a moment’s notice, replaced wide-mouthed awe 
with a suspicious attitude toward what I had been pleased to call the 
science of Ancient Man. A science, after all, should be positive and 
definite ! Almost as inevitable, too, was the demand for concordance 
of such dating with the chronology alleged to have been learned from 
the Bible. 

The science of Ancient Man is a rather esoteric field of study, so 
it may not be out of place, in a journal dedicated to general learning, 
to indicate how the problem of dating prehistoric times is attacked. I 
suspect that the non-specialist, meeting with only fragmentary presen- 
tations in newspapers and reviews, often may entertain a dark surmise 
that the scientist extracts dates from an empty hat, as the magician 
his rabbit, or many psychiatrists their analyses. A proper evaluation, 
however, will show that the methods employed are ingenious and 
reasonable, while the results are subject to revision as further facts and 
new techniques are discovered. 

First, then, for the Framework of Cultural Events. What I hastened 
to explain to the visitor at Ksar ’Akil, and what is fundamental for the 
reader to grasp, is the fact that we are primarily preoccupied with the 
interdependence of events in ancient times, rather than with precise 
numbers of years. We are dealing with periods occurring long before 
the invention of written history. We have no calendar notes in- 
corporated in our records. If we find a stone tool, for example, we 
want to know with what other types of tools it is associated, what 
types of tools were fashioned in the preceding period, and what in the 
subsequent. In no other way can we begin to understand something 
of the course of events in man’s prehistory. Without such knowledge, 
we should be instantly reduced to static and sterile classification, with 
no approach to an appreciation of the influence of events one upon the 
other. It would be as if a historian should know only that the Thirty 
Years’ War and the Reformation were two events that happened long, 
long ago, without knowing which came first ! 
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For local investigations of the sequence of cultural events, the easiest 
matter of study is that of localities successively inhabited by repre- 
sentatives of various Stone Age peoples. As at our Ksar ’Alik, people 
often repeatedly returned to the same place for shelter. The debris of 
their occupation of a site which they left behind them—the ashes of 
their fires, the stone tools they chipped into shape and the evidence 
of their manufacture in anvil stones and in disengaged chips, the bones 
or shells of the animals they ate, and sometimes their own skeletons— 
these materials, together with the soil and stones which fell from the 
roof of the shelter, gradually covered the originally bare floor of rock. 
As times and cultures changed and succeeded one another, these 
materials formed distinguishable layers, one upon the other. Our 
excavating technique must keep separate and identifiable the objects 
deriving from the several layers. Stratigraphy rules our excavating 
methods, and is the basis for later discussion of our finds. 

Let us suppose that there have been other excavations practiced 
in nearby areas, and that in these areas similar collections of tools 
have been found. One may then align the sequences of local events, 
and succeed not only in corroborating the data derived from one site, 
but in adding overlapping series: thus prolonging the relative 
chronology. In the Lebanon only one little gap prevents us, for the 
moment, from establishing a clear sequence of layers from the begin- 
ning of the middle of the Old Stone Age to the present day. 

In this manner students of early man have been able to construct 
valid sequences for moderately large areas of the world. These lists 
are characterized by the use of formidable nomenclature, since the in- 
dustries are named after the “ type site’, the place where they were 
first clearly recognized. 

These lists are divided into larger periods : the Old Stone Age, or 
Palaeolithic ; the Middle Stone Age, or Mesolithic ; the New Stone 
Age, or Neolithic. This last is followed by the Chalcolithic, the time 
of the first introduction of metal. With the subsequent Bronze Age, 
we are in the realm of proto-history. 

I need hardly add the comment that the scientist who studies this 
field is well aware of the pitfalls and complications that may confront 
our attainment of even a relative chronology. The reader who may 
be interested in learning more details on this subject, may consult 
such useful books as ‘‘ Archaeology and Society ”, by Grahame Clark 
(Methuen), “ Prehistory”, by A. Vayson de Pradenne (Harrap), 
and, for the Palaeolithic in particular, M. Burkitt’s “‘ The Old Stone 
Age ” (Cambridge). 

The Framework of Geological Events. Satisfactory and illuminating 
as stratigraphy may be, within the boundaries of limited areas, there is 
need of a method which would correlate human cultural events 
with physical world events, preferably of a widespread nature. Ex- 
cavations are necessarily rather widely spaced, for very practical 
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reasons, such as lack of men and money. Vast areas, such as those of 
central Asia, often separate significant sites. To bridge these gaps, 
and to give us meaningful additions to our knowledge, the science of 
geology is not only to hand, but we are directed to it by the pressure of 
observed facts. 

It is now a long time since men first recognized the evidence for 
the existence in the forgotten past of great ice sheets that once covered 
northern Europe. Long low hills were formed of the debris laid 
down by streams flowing under the ice ; parallel scratches have been 
left on exposed rocks by the stones carried forward by the ice ; boulders 
from far distant countries have been deposited in other regions—these 
and many other data point inexorably to the existence of an Ice Age. 
The study of modern glaciers—poor, shrunken remnants of the once 
imposing masses of ice that radiated out from such mountainous areas 
as the Alps (for there were local ice sheets, as well as the monstrous 
one that came from the north)—throws a great deal of light on the 
interpretation of the evidence regarding this ancient ice age. 

Gradually geographical and stratigraphical investigations led to 
the recognition of several such expansions of ice from the north. One 
of the most useful classes of facts was found in the numerous glacial 
moraines scattered over the face of northern Europe. A moraine is a 
characteristic heap of stones pushed ahead of the ice, and left behind 
when the ice has receded. The remains of hundreds of them have been 
mapped and studied in their mutual relationships. An intelligible, 
and evidently fairly valid, sequence of glacial events has been derived 
from such studies. 

The correlation of these alternating advances and recessions of the 
ice with the varying cultural activities of man has been facilitated by a 
consideration of the numerous effects the alternations have had. In 
Europe, for instance, one finds in the same place layers containing the 
remains of such animals as flourish in a cold climate together with other 
layers containing specimens that indicate a warm climate when they 
were alive. The artifacts, therefore, associated with such varying 
remains, were made during different periods of the ice age. At a 
little distance from the actual edge of the ice, grasses, shrubs and trees 
left their pollen in the soil; often the pollen may be rescued and 
identified, thus adding another body of evidence concerning the 
climatic conditions which obtained when the artifacts dropped from 
the hands of men. 

It is obvious that the ice, when it advanced, pushed bands of climate 
ahead of it ; those bands followed the ice northward when the ice 
receded. These climatic changes left their impress in the terrain. 
Clear evidence of such changes may be discerned, even in lands far 
remote from the actual presence of the ice. For example, at our own 
Ksar ’Akil, we have unequivocal layers indicating pluvial periods. 
During these periods the present regime of Mediterranean climate, 
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with its rainless hot summers and its rainy cool winters, was replaced 
by a climate in which rain was enjoyed all the year round, and there 
was more of it. Our pluvial periods may be correlated with various 
advances of the ice in Europe, thus allowing us to adopt (within 
reasonable limits) the much-studied European glacial chronology for 
our own purposes in the Near East. A fascinating amount of work is 
now being done on the pluvials (rainy periods) of Africa, with the 
purpose of achieving just such satisfactory correlation. For some other 
regions, China for example, an initial stage of knowledge has been 
gained by a study of the soils laid down during a glacial period in 
regions adjacent to the ice. Such soil, called loess, proffers the hope 
of even more information in the future. 

A very interesting set of phenomena is furnished by the fact that 
the formation of such massive ice sheets during a glacial period drew 
vast amounts of water from the sea, and that the resulting changes of 
sea-level left their imprint on the present coasts of the world. A 
complicating factor here is the relative movements of the land-masses 
themselves ; but even so much consistent and useful information is 
derived from a study of marine terraces. In the Lebanon our geolo- 
gist occupied himself with the coastal terraces, and his overall 
corroboration of our detailed dating from pluvials was most consoling. 

Other terraces, too, resulted from the alternation of expansion and 
contraction of the ice. These were river terraces. In areas fairly 
close to the great ice sheet, or to mountain glaciers, and yet far enough 
from the sea not to have been affected by its vagaries, soil and stones 
were deposited by a river during a cold period when water was re- 
stricted in volume and the river’s load heavy. In the subsequent 
temperate time this material was partically excavated by the increased 
amount of water in the river. The material not carried away remains, 
after several periods, in a series of steps or terraces at the side of the 
valley. Here, too, associated finds of tools and faunal remains of 
different eras are of the utmost chronological utility. The neatest and 
most satisfying situation of all is that in which students are able to 
trace river terraces back to the moraines of ancient and actual glaciers. 

Another widespread aid to correlation may well come to be found in 
the various periods of notable activity on the part of volcanoes in 
various parts of the world during the Ice Age. Some striking work has 
already been done in this field on the continent of Africa. 

The results of these methods construct not merely a schedule of 
relative chronology, but one of geo-chronology in which cultural events 
are related not only to each other but to major geological phenomena. 
For our essential purpose, which is the reconstruction of human 
history during the long ages before history was written, relative arch- 
aeology and geo-chronology amply suffice. Within such a framework 
the relationships of such events as are discernible in the meagre arti- 
facts, and other objects, preserved for our scrutiny in the earth can 
often be classified and elucidated. 
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Numbering the Years. It is natural and forgivable, however, that we 
humans should seek to cast our chronology in the tidy mould of 
numerical expression, tightly bound as so many of us are to the tyranny 
of clock and calendar. 

The oldest method which actually counts in years is that based on 
the observation of the annual deposition of sediments in Swedish and 
other lakes. A pair of bands of these sediments, one for summer and 
one for winter, is called a varve. These varves are of unequal sizes. 
By counting the varves, and adding together obviously overlapping 
series (for the characteristic sequences can be distinguished), the 
dating of certain prehistoric events in northern lands has been achieved 
with good success back to 15,000 B.c. Unfortunately, the area over 
which this method can be applied is limited. 

Dendrochronology, chiefly developed in America, takes its source 
of information from the annual rings in trees. Climatic and other 
conditions vary, and hence the trees build up a recognizable series of 
larger and smaller growth rings in their trunks. As in the case of 
the varves, overlapping series may be clearly marked out, and students, 
using this method, have pushed back their chronology for more than 
two thousand years. It is thus that a beam used in the construction 
of an ancient house in the southwest of the United States may be 
accurately dated. 

A very elaborate method has been founded on such recondite 
grounds as the secular differences in the angle of the equator of the earth 
to the orbit the earth follows around the sun ; the relationship of this 
to the various positions of the earth in its orbit, with respect to the 
amount of sunlight received on various parts of the globe ; and, finally, 
these two elements combined with the slight changes in the movements 
of the earth’s axis. These factors have been laboriously worked out 
by astronomers, and have emerged in measurements of the amount of 
solar radiation received by portions of the earth during the past. At 
the moment, the results, as expressed in years for ice ages, seem to agree 
well with the estimates of archaeologists and geologists. This method 
is, however, under considerable fire. That was one reason for my 
usual statement to visitors to Ksar ’Akil to whom I had just given a 
date for a layer or an object. I used to tell them that that was the 
date, until I read another book and changed my opinion !_I am afraid 
this remark did not tend greatly to enhance the reputation of science 
with those who desired an immutable statement, or none at all. 

Two methods, based on the proportions of original radioactive 
elements, such as uranium, and its end-product, lead, are extant. 
The uranium method has been used principally to arrive at some of the 
appalling figures given for the ages of the geological eras antecedent to 
man, and for the age of the world as a whole, but it supplies dates for 
the age of man as well. The second method, only now being de- 
veloped, studies the radioactive isotope of the element carbon present 
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in bones. It has been found that all bones possess a certain amount 
of this isotope, and that its diminution is regular. This method 
promises to be very accurate up to a few thousand years. 

Finally, all manner of estimates have been made, resulting from 
studies of sedimentation rate and the like. 

All these efforts, the ingeniousness and complexity of which are 
barely hinted at in our summary treatment of them, have resulted in 
the current absolute chronologies. The last geological era is called 
the Pleistocene, and its beginning is largely coincident with the in- 
ception of the Age of Man, so far as we can see at the moment. The 
astronomical method puts the start of this period at some 600,000 years 
ago. The uranium method offers us 700,000 or a million years, de- 
pending on the investigators who propose the figures. The various 
portions of the Palaeolithic, or Old Stone Age, occupy the time between 
this date and that of the greatest revolution in human affairs that has 
ever happened (with the possible exception of the Industrial 
Revolution) : that is, the period, the Neolithic, in which men turned 
from a_ hunting-and-food-gathering economy to an agricultural 
one, the period in which the bow and arrow became popular, pottery 
and the domestication of animals were developed, and eventually 
village life (with all the sequelae of that way of life) was adopted. 
This Neolithic period began, according to the place (because it took 
some time for the idea to spread), some 10,000 years ago. With the 
Neolithic we are well out of the Pleistocene, and at the threshold of 
modern times. The nearer we approach written and _ scientific 
history, the more the probable range of error in dating becomes 
smaller. It is quite intelligible that the limits of error grow larger 
the farther back we go; and hence, perhaps, the rather casual way 
in which scientists handle terms of thousands of years. 

Being crassly impervious (and I say it with sorrow) to the seductive 
but involving attractions of speculation and profound thought, I 
must confess myself not unduly impressed by the expansive eras pre- 
dicated for man’s prehistory. There are those who claim that recent 
discoveries in this field have changed man’s perspective as greatly as 
did the older and even more gaudy discoveries of astronomy. And, 
of course, the Bible and religion have often enough been attacked on 
the score of chronology and perspective. 

It need hardly be reiterated that the Bible, the vehicle of divine 
revelation, is yet couched in human language. It would be, indeed, 
impossible for a truth to be revealed otherwise than in human terms, for 
the revelation is made to men. Under the supposition that modern 
geology contains the last word and the whole truth about the world 
under our feet (a supposition that would be scorned by a geologist), 
could we imagine any good coming from a revelation delivered at the 


1 The handiest recent book on chronology is F. E. Zeuner’s Dating the Past (Methuen). 
It is much more technical than the books noted earlier in this article. 
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time of the construction of the Old Testament but couched in geological 
terms? The Bible must indeed, as Pope Pius XII points out in the 
Encyclical Divino Afflante, be studied in its cultural, linguistic and 
temporal setting, and must be so studied by experts. And the Bible is 
a vehicle of revelation, not an encyclopaedia of universal knowledge. 

In any case, the whole question of chronology is definitely a second- 
ary one. I find it difficult to believe that (no matter where in the scale 
of Pleistocene events we may ever have reason to place our first an- 
cestors) we shall ever be forced by new facts to admit anything but a 
long period of time between them and the fulfilment in Christ of the 
Old Testament prophecies. But the mere accumulation of zeros on 
the designation of the years does not present a difficulty against 
Biblical chronology, which itself is a matter of complicated discussion. 
It is a question of the imagination, which may be disturbed : not of the 
reason. Just as modern astronomy presents distances too vast for our 
imagination, but not for our reason, to grasp, so the thousands of 
years demanded by the science of early man do not add to the existing 
mystery. Ifman had to wait five minutes, or five years, or five hundred 
thousand years for the Messiah, He came, nevertheless, “ in the full- 
ness of time ”’. 

The Old Stone Age evidently persisted through long eras, change 
following change with a deliberateness alien to our modern and hectic 
tempo of communications and acceleration. During all this time the 
population was evidently very small. This we can estimate by com- 
parison with modern human and primate populations, and by a careful 
scrutiny of Stone Age sites. A thin line, therefore, may represent the 
Stone Age population ; suddenly, at the onset of the Neolithic, when 
agriculture and domesticated animals allowed of many more people 
gaining a livelihood from the same area, the line expands startlingly, 
like a low broad flower on its stem. Our Blessed Lord came to man as 
Man, not in the middle of time but in the middle of population, in 
the very heart and centre of the flower, when man and events were 
ready for Him. 

As a matter of strict fact, and as we well know, Christ’s coming 
was not due to anything else than the goodness and kindness of God. 
Man could never have deserved it, could never have demanded it. 
But through all the long years and eras of man’s existence on earth he 
had it in his power to discern God in the universe, to know the moral 
law and to obey it, to know and love God. The Old Stone Age may 
have been the “ childhood of the human race ”’, but the thoughts and 
aspirations and the problems of the men of that time were human. 

Secondary as is the question of chronology, it does have its interest- 
ing facets. The slow development of technology seems to be the 
correct interpretation of the record. It is fascinating to watch the 
stone tools, for instance, develop from the generalized fist-axe or 
chopping tool, through the gamut of flake tools, to the variety of the 
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Upper Palaeolithic, the beautiful ground stone of the Neolithic, and 
finally to the obedient metals, bronze and iron. We, of the trium- 
phantly technological age of the aeroplane, the automobile and the 
atomic bomb, often forget how clever were the fabricators of chipped 
stone tools, and how much we owe to our other forgotten and humble 
ancestors. They discovered stone and wooden implements, pottery, 
the wheel, agriculture, and a thousand and one things which we take 
for granted. 

We should never forget that technology is not the be-all and end-all 
of a culture, nor even the decisive criterion for other departments 
of that culture. Of course, it necessarily has its effect on these other 
departments, and many a complication and improvement would be 
impossible without an advanced technology. But in the essentially 
human and spiritual realm, technology and concepts may well be 
divorced. Among modern uncivilized peoples, for instance, many 
there are who have a meagre kit of tools but high ideas of God and the 
soul. It has been the great work of Father Wilhelm Schmidt to dis- 
sect out the categories of “‘ primitiveness”” among modern aliterate 
peoples, and to bring out the important fact that the more primitive 
the peoples, the better in regard of their concepts of God! Super- 
stition, polytheism, and the like, proliferate the more one climbs the 
ladder of the categories up to civilization. 

Let us not look down our noses, then, at our poor benighted early 
cousins, or mock them for the long time they spent in the Stone Age. 
Most of us who travel in the underground or in an aeroplane would 
never, left to ourselves, have invented them. And those that did 
could never have done so had not the time been ripe, were they not 
standing on the shoulders of the forgotten generations. 

J. Franxurn Ewine, S.J. 


(Fordham University, New York) 





SHORT NOTICE 


The little book A Simple Way of Love, by a Poor Clare. Edited and 
introduced by Dom Columba Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. (Burns Oates. 1948. 
Pp. 104. 6s.), has all the charm of true Franciscan simplicity, and we 
are glad that the Editor did not remove what refers specially to Franciscan 
ideals. There is—perhaps in consequence—a breadth of mind about 
what the Abbess-authoress (who has now died) has written, not least 
about poverty, which she distinguishes so well from penuriousness, and 
austerity from squalor; and about the conventional way in which lives 
of Saints used to be written. We liked specially the chapter on Joy— 
‘‘ sadness is a contagious disease’? and must be surmounted by charitable 
acts which always cheer up the soul. Anyone wishful to advance in 
union with God will value this book. 
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PROFITS, PRICES AND PRODUCTIVITY 
sk economic crisis with which Britain is faced is not, in the 


long run, due either to the war, to Tory misrule before the 

war or to Socialist mismanagement since. It is due in the long 
run to the impossibility of this country remaining indefinitely the 
** workshop of the world ” and exporting manufactures in exchange for 
cheap food and raw materials. Food-producing countries are finding 
it more economic to do their own manufacturing and are rapidly 
becoming industrialized. 

As a consequence we have been finding it more and more difficult to 
export our manufactures in exchange for essential supplies of food and 
raw materials, and are having to pay more for the latter while keep- 
ing the price of our manufactures down in order to market them at all. 
In the long run we shall have to abandon the idea of importing 
“ cheap food ” and paying for it with manufactures, and evolve a more 
balanced economy : producing a much larger proportion of our own 
food and exporting coal, heavy machinery and other things we are 
specially fitted to produce. 

Even at the turn of the century we were beginning to feel the effects 
of the industrialization of the United States, Germany, Japan and 
other countries which had previously bought their manufactures from 
us. Our difficulties were greatly increased by the first world war 
which lost us a part of our foreign investments and left the United 
States the world’s principal creditor country. For the Americans. 
did not practise Free Trade in a world of tariffs as we had done ; 
nor did they lend and invest as freely, and carelessly, as we had done. 
Instead they maintained high tariffs and forced other countries to 
pay their debts in gold, accumulating a great stock of gold so as to 
render the gold standard unworkable, making it more and more 
difficult for other countries to balance their external payments. 
American tariffs remain one of the primary causes of our economic 
difficulties ; and they are unlikely to be reduced unilaterally by the 
Americans unless and until wealth is distributed more evenly in that 
country and dollars are put into the hands of people who could do 
with more goods from abroad. 

The second world war lost us most of our foreign assets, and much 
of our industrial equipment, and left us a debtor country. Since 
the war ended we have been unable to maintain essential supplies of 
food and raw materials except by borrowing from America and 
Canada. During 1946 we imported more than a million pounds 
worth of goods every day without paying for them by exports. At the 
end of 1947 we were receiving nearly one and three quarter million 
pounds worth of goods per day on credit. During 1948 it will be 
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possible for us to receive about three quarters of a million pounds 
worth a day on credit, and that only because of assistance obtained 
under the European Recovery Programme. Without American aid our 
reserves would fall so low that imports would have to be reduced still 
further, and there would be a further fall in our standard of living, as 
well as widespread unemployment. Even with American aid (accord- 
ing to the Economic Survey for 1948) there may be some reduction 
in rations and some unemployment. 

We cannot go on indefinitely receiving essential supplies of food and 
raw material on credit. Sooner or later we shall have to pay for the 
goods we have already received as well as for what we shall need in 
the future. It would be possible for us to pay for them by encouraging 
American capital investment here: that is how we are paying for 
American films under the new agreement. We could mortgage our 
productive resources to the Americans, allow them to become owners 
of our fields and our factories and our homes, as they are already 
owners of a large part of the productive resources of South America 
and other parts of the world. But to sell our productive resources in 
this way is not a very satisfactory method of solving our economic 
problem ; and in fact it would only postpone it. The Americans 
would before long be receiving in dividends more than they had 
invested, and the problem of our balance of payments would remain. 

Unless we want the American to buy up the productive resources of 
the country we must produce more goods to pay for the goods we have 
been receiving, and must continue to receive if we are to maintain 
employment and our standard of living. The problem is two-fold. 
Firstly we have to produce the right goods and secondly we have to 
market them. There is firstly the problem of incentive and secondly 
the problem of price. As to the former the industrial re-equipment 
which we have been able to undertake during the last two years will 
help us to produce more ; but the main problem is to persuade men 
to go into the right jobs and to work hard when they get there, to co- 
operate wholeheartedly with management in increasing efficiency. 

Ever since the agricultural depression of the eighties men have been 
leaving agriculture for industry, and since the depression of 1931 they 
have also been leaving heavy industry for the new light industries and 
services. This is a tendency which must at all costs be reversed, since 
we shall, in the centuries which lie ahead, have to produce a much 
larger proportion of our own food than we did in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, and because most other countries will assuredly 
do more and more of their own manufacturing. This drift of man- 
power from the basic industries is, however, a process which has been 
accentuated by the war. Deficit expenditure has led to inflationary 
pressure and controls ; and the demand for unrationed non-essentials, 
like entertainment and travel and tobacco and pools, has tended to 
increase relatively to the demand for necessities. Man-power has 
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tended to move into such industries, and into Government offices, 
instead of into basic industries like agriculture and mining and textiles. 

Putting Government Services aside the Economic Survey for 1948 
tells us which industries are overstaffed, and which are undermanned, 
but it does not explain how men are to be induced to leave the former 
for the latter, or why the rising generation should be expected to under- 
take heavier work for less money. The ‘ direction of labour ’ is not of 
very great value without adequate incentives, and the drift is still towards 
less essential work in spite of Government propaganda and control. 
One thing that must be done to effect a redistribution of man-power is 
to reduce the inflationary pressure, and the artificial demand for un- 
rationed non-essentials, and thus the need for so many controls. 
Another is to arrest the tendency for certain classes of workers to 
demand and secure wage increases because of an increase in the 
earnings of farm workers, miners or other primary producers. The 
farming and mining communities must be given a larger share of the 
national income ; and this means co-operative organization in agri- 
culture, and the organization of industry generally in such a way that 
Union pressure for wage increases is reduced. 

The problem of inducing men already in the right jobs to work with 
energy and enthusiasm is also connected with the problem of inflation- 
ary pressure. The worker cannot buy more rationed goods than 
before with his larger earnings and is therefore disinclined to work 
harder : this, apart from the fact that a large part of overtime or other 
additional earnings are collected in P.A.Y.E. Moreover, prices and 
profits have been rising during the last few years in spite of the controls ; 
and the workers are unwilling that extra effort now should mean 
better living for the stockholders rather than for themselves. ‘‘ Why ”, 
they ask “‘ should we work harder to increase the profits of idle share- 
holders?” There has, in consequence, been a great deal of discussion 
in the Unions about the possibility of limiting profits, and last autumn 
the General Council of the T.U.C. formally demanded the “ control 
of profits” as a condition of Union acceptance of any kind of wage- 
pegging. They set up a special Economic Committee to study the 
whole problem of rising wages, prices and profits. 

If increasing profits have discouraged the worker from producing 
as much as possible, rising prices have made marketing abroad more 
difficult. As already said, the world food shortage and the 
industrialization of food-producing countries has been, and is, making 
it more and more difficult for us to exchange our manufactures for raw 
materials and food. To market them at all we have to export more 
and more for a given quantity of food ; food is no longer “‘ cheap” 
in terms of manufactures. The question of price is crucial, and we 
must at all costs prevent our selling prices from rising if we are to retain 
our markets. But inflationary pressure is driving up prices. 

Price rises could be offset by devaluation, but this would be resented 
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by countries which hold sterling balances, and would make it more 
difficult for us to obtain further supplies on credit. Moreover it 
would increase the costs of firms using raw materials from abroad. 
Finally it would increase the inflationary pressure, as would further 
increases in export subsidies. To retain our markets we must prevent 
costs and prices rising at home. A budgetary surplus helps to reduce 
the pressure, but it is not enough. Price stabilization depends upon 
wage stabilization, and the Unions are not prepared to accept any kind 
of wage-pegging without some kind of “control of profits”. The 
problem of price, as well as the problem of incentive, depends upon 
some kind of limitation of profits. 

There are a number of ways in which profits may be limited. 
During the war they were limited by the Excess Profits Tax : profits 
in excess of pre-war earnings were collected by the Treasury. This was 
all very well for as long as the war lasted, because the nation was 
united in its determination to win the war. After the war E.P.T. was 
repealed by the Labour Government because it was plain that its 
continuation would have a paralysing effect upon production. No 
employer would have any reason to produce more efficiently if any 
additional profits resulting therefrom were to be largely or wholly 
collected by the Treasury. The Labour Government, however, 
retained the National Defence Contribution of the war years under the 
name of the “ Profits Tax.”” This was a smaller tax on total profits. 
In the autumn of 1947, largely as a result of Union pressure, the Profits 
Tax on distributed profits was increased to 25 per cent.; and, since 
about 35 per cent. was already payable in income tax, the total tax on 
distributed profits amounted to round about 60 per cent. 

Such a tax naturally has much the same kind of effect upon produc- 
tion as the Excess Profits Tax. It tends to hinder rather than to help 
the Government’s drive for increased production. It has had a 
depressing effect on industry without satisfying the Unions, or prevent- 
ing them from continuing to press for higher and higher wages. 
Companies continued to distribute as much as they could in dividends ; 
and some tried to distribute more in order to offset the effect of the 
increased Profits Tax. The workers saw more and more money which 
might have found its way into their wage packets going into the 
pockets of the shareholders, and to the Treasury. They were not 
much comforted by the thought that the Treasury was getting a 
larger share and using it for the benefit of the community. They are 
not likely to work harder for the pleasure of benefiting the community 
by paying more in P.A.Y.E. (in spite of the theories of the Fabians) ; 
and it may be that the Profits Tax has much the same effect as P.A.Y.E. 
It means money going to the Government that might be going to the 
workers, and the average worker is not very much more pleased by the 
idea of supporting unproductive clerical workers in Government 
offices than by the idea of supporting idle stockholders in Cheltenham 
and Bournemouth. 
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When the increase in the Profits Tax failed to prevent the Unions 
pressing for higher wages the Government issued, on the 4th of 
February, a White Paper on “‘ Personal Incomes, Costs and Profits ” 
which explained the need for preventing any further rise in wages, 
prices and profits. The Government, it said, was prepared to admit 
that there might be cases in which increases in wages or salaries could 
be justifiable—as in the case of undermanned industries, or where an 
increase became possible through increased efficiency. But it was 
added that, at the present time, there could be no justification for any 
increase in incomes from profits, interest, rent and like sources. 

The following week the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, appealed to the Federation of British Industry, and associated 
organizations, to produce a scheme for the voluntary limitation of 
profits. In the debate which followed a number of Labour M.P.s 
urged that this limitation should be compulsory. The Prime Minister 
replied that this could not be achieved by “ applying some flat per- 
centage rate” and freezing all dividends at 1947 levels. It was, 
nevertheless, widely expected on the Stock Exchange and elsewhere 
that some kind of legislation placing a statutory limit on profits would 
be introduced at the time of the Budget. The Economist was sceptical 
about the possibility of profits being limited voluntarily, while The 
Times envisaged the possibility of some restriction on increases in 
income from dividends. 

On March 12th the F.B.I. and affiliated organizations made their 
Report, after consultation with representatives of affiliated firms in all 
branches of industry. With the concurrence of the great majority of 
firms consuited they recommended that industry should do every- 
thing possible to reduce prices and profits, if possible by increasing 
efficiency ; at the same time they urged that the Government should 
do everything possiblé to reduce the inflationary pressure, by cur- 
tailing its own expenditure and budgeting for a genuine surplus. They 
also recommended that dividends distributed during 1948 should not 
be greater than those paid in the previous year. 

Many individual firms have since announced their intention of 
limiting their dividends in support of the Government’s policy, and 
Sir Stafford Cripps announced in his Budget speech that there had 
already been a wide response to his appeal. As a consequence, and 
contrary to general expectation, he did not propose any statutory 
limitation of profits for the time being. 

This decision to leave the limitation of profits to the discretion 
of company directors came as a shock to Trade Union leaders. Soon 
after the White Paper on “ Personal Incomes, Costs and Prices ” 
the special Economic Committee of the Trades Union Congress 
reported in favour of supporting the Government’s policy ; and on 
Feb. 19th its recommendations were endorsed by an overwhelming 
majority of the T.U.C. General Council. On March 25th a special 
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Conference of Trade Union executives confirmed the decision of the 
General Council, though by little more than a two-thirds majority. 
There was much scepticism about the practicability of the voluntary 
limitation of profits, and most delegates clearly expected some kind of 
compulsion to be introduced with the Budget. Indeed Union support 
for general stabilization was only given on condition that there was no 
wage freezing, and that the Government pursued “ vigorously and 
firmly ” the policy of limiting profits. 

After the Budget the Special Economic Committee of the T.U.C., 
met again and discussed the limitation of profits with the Chancellor. 
The Government then circularized Union leaders about the technical 
difficulties in the way of introducing compulsory limitation. On 
April 28th the General Council issued a statement urging that voluntary 
limitation should be “ given a trial”. A fortnight earlier a leading 
article in the Daily Herald haa declared that the policy of wage stabiliza- 
tion could not be carried out unless absolutely firm steps were taken to 
limit prices and profits, since T.U.C. leaders were not satisfied that the 
Government measures for such limitation were sufficiently rigorous. 
On May 18th the Labour Party Conference at Scarborough accepted a 
resolution, submitted by the Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
which declared that the Conference was not convinced that profits 
could be effectively controlled by a mere reliance on voluntary effort 
on the part of manufacturing and trading organizations, and which 
called upon the Government to take such action as would curb ex- 
orbitant profit distribution. 

This resolution was strenuously supported by Union representatives 
and was accepted by the Executive. Meanwhile Union pressure for 
wage increases is being maintained ; the Civil Service Clerical Associa- 
tion have secured substantial increases, and productive workers, such 
as the Engineers, are also likely to get increases. At the same time the 
deficit in our balance of payments is running higher than was forecast 
in the Economic Survey for 1948. During the first half of 1948 we 
have been receiving about ten million pounds worth more goods a 
month on credit than had been estimated in the Economic Survey. 
This adverse balance of trade will be worse if Union pressure drives 
wages and prices up further, and if strikes, such as the current Dockers’ 
and Miners’ strikes, further reduce production. Thus Union pressure, 
and the trend of production and trade figures, make it likely that the 
Government will be forced to introduce some kind of compulsory 
limitation of profits before the end of the year. 

The general limitation of profits is, as the Prime Minister explained 
in February, a difficult problem. But if the stabilisation of wages and 
prices, and the maintenance of our supplies of food and raw materials, 
depend upon it being solved, a solution will have to be found. As 
the great majority of companies are prepared to limit their profits 
voluntarily it is difficult to understand why the selfish minority should 
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be allowed to disregard the nation’s crisis for their own profit. The 
majority of public-spirited companies would presumably welcome 
legislation requiring their less scrupulous competitors to play their 
part in meeting the inflationary danger. 

It would, of course, be neither just nor practicable to require all 
companies to limit their profits to 1947 levels, as many companies may 
have decided in that year, in view of the Government’s previous 
appeals, to put as much as possible to reserve and distribute a re- 
latively modest dividend, while others doubtless distributed little or 
nothing or made a loss. But it would be quite possible to require all 
companies to place some limit on the dividends payable on all classes 
of share, taking into account not only past dividends but market values, 
existing assets, future prospects and other relevant factors. 

The Liberal Party has recently proposed that all larger companies 
should be required to share their profits with their workers as soon as a 
return has been paid on capital equivalent to that paid on Government 
securities. Why should companies not be required to distribute all 
their surpluses among those actively associated in production ‘ as 
soon as a reasonable return has been paid on capital’? Such a 
‘ reasonable return ’ would of course be higher, in the case of the initial 
capital of a new enterprise in a risky industry, than in the case of 
additional capital required by an established enterprise in a staple 
industry. The point is not that the return on capital should be low, 
but that it should be limited. If the worker knew that as soon as 
capital had been paid a return of 3 or 4 per cent. he could begin to 
share in profits, and that as soon as capital had had six or eight or ten 
per cent all additional surpluses would be distributed as a dividend 
on wages and salaries, he would have every reason to work with a will, 
and little reason to press for higher wages. 

It should not be very difficult for Management, in consultation with 
representatives both of Capital and of Labour, to reach some idea of a 
fair return both in respect of existing capital and in respect of new 
capital. All that the Government need do is to declare that some 
limit must be placed on the return payable on all capital, and leave the 
details to negotiation within industry. It would not, however, be very 
much use for such measures to be a temporary expedient for the dura- 
tion of the inflationary crisis. The principle of a limited return on 
capital would have to be permanently incorporated in company law. 
Otherwise the workers would assume that surplus profits would simply 
go to reserve and be distributed to stockholders at a later date. 

Such a general limitation of the return on capital would put all in- 
vestors in the same position as small investors are now ; and since it 
would arrest the present tendency for wages and prices to rise, small 
investors would be better off. The people who would suffer would 
be mainly the large holders of stock whose primary interest is specula- 
tion in capital values. Limitation of dividends would promote the 
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two main objects of the Chancellor’s Budget speech : it would increase 
incentive because additional surpluses would be distributed as a 
dividend on wages and salaries instead of going to the Treasury ; 
and it would reduce the inflationary pressure by moderating the wage 
demands of the Unions. 

Both the Liberals and the Conservatives have been talking a great 
deal about the urgent need for creating a spirit of partnership in 
industry ; they should therefore give the Unions’ demand for the 
limitation of returns on capital their full support. For such a policy 
means that production would be carried on in the interests of all those 
actively associated in an industry ; management would be working in 
the interests of labour, and the workers would know that the best way 
of increasing their own incomes was not to refuse to work but to work 
harder. Strikes, or other pressure, for higher wages would be point- 
less if any available surpluses came back to labour in any case as a 
dividend on wages. The worker would have every incentive to co- 
operate wholeheartedly with management in increasing efficiency, 
and very little incentive to press for wage increases. 

If dividends on wages and salaries were not subject to the Profits 
Tax the tax would not have such a depressing effect upon production as 
it has to-day. The distribution of surpluses to labour would also help 
to maintain demand and employment, without further deficit ex- 
penditure and without inflationary pressure. When the earnings 
of workers depended directly upon the productivity of their work, 
and upon prices, indirect taxation could be used more effectively to 
divert man-power to undermanned industries. In short the limita- 
tion of profits would probably do more than any other single measure 
to enable us to produce enough goods to pay for the goods which we 
have been receiving from abroad on credit—and must continue to 
receive if we are to avoid widespread unemployment and a sharp fall 
in our standard of living. 

There have been many arguments put forward during the last three 
months against the general freezing of profits at 1947 levels which 
has been advocated by some Union leaders ; but few of these argu- 
ments apply to the proposal that some limit should be set to the dividends 
paid on all classes of share issued by limited liability companies. 
After all, the /iability of the investor has been limited for nearly a 
hundred years and it seems only right that his returns should be limited 
too. The argument that after a reasonable return has been paid on 
capital surplus profits should go to those whose work and managerial 
ability have produced them out of the investments is one worthy of 


our careful consideration. 
PauL DERRICK. 








MORE ARGENTINE IMPRESSIONS 


HE first approach to Buenos Aires is not an exciting one. 
You come to it, let us suppose by boat, up the broad reaches 


of the Rio de la Plata or Stream of Silver, which our English 
language for some extraordinary reason has converted into the horrible 
expression, River Plate. The river is silver, not because of any radiant 
shine or shimmer upon its surface but for the reason that its first dis- 
coverers thought it might be the avenue into the domains of the Great 
King of this new Continent, a magic waterway into the heart of 
Trapelanda. In point of fact, the Conquistadores did make use of it to ship 
their silver from Peru to Spain. 

If your first approach is by air, as mine was, the chief city of South 
America offers some initial disappointments. You cross a short neck 
of the Rio de la Plata, and at once you are descending on Buenos Aires. 
Along what appears a sea shore—so wide here is the river—a handful 
of skyscraper buildings rise up like jagged teeth out of a vague and con- 
fusing mass. And what is worse, your plane continues to circle around 
the city until it reaches the present Morén airport, forty kilometres 
to the further side. It is as though the Argentine authorities were 
making certain that you will have no romantic illusions about the site 
and setting of Buenos Aires. 

Possibly, I was prejudiced on arrival, and for two reasons. I had 
flown from London in a York plane of British South American Air- 
ways. ‘These are good, solid planes, reasonably fitted but not very 
comfortable, and rather noisy. I recall an hour’s discussion with a 
fellow traveller over the South Atlantic on points of Catholic theology 
and Church history, and the discussion had to be conducted in a 
decidedly full-throated manner. The first day’s flight brought us 
from London as far as Dakar, on the West African coast and in French 
territory. Seldom have I been so vividly impressed by sudden con- 
trasts as when, about midnight, I landed from the plane at Dakar. 
That morning, I had taxied to Victoria, and then had been taken by 
bus to the London airport through the very English, normal and 
secure suburbs of Chelsea, Hammersmith and Chiswick. At the 
turn of midnight there we were—walking across the tarmac into a long, 
low station where impassive Senegalese waiters stood around in flow- 
ing white garments. And to the sides of the aerodrome you could 
detect other white-clad figures, lolling, or sleeping, against the airport 
walls—their white clothes a startling blotch.in the velvet and almost 
sinister atmosphere of the tropical dark. 

According to schedule we should have remained only an hour in 
Dakar and then have crossed the South Atlantic to arrive in Northern 
Brazil that same morning. The crossing is three thousand kilometres 
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or just under nineteen hundred miles. It takes nine hours, but wher 
you reach Brazil you will find that the clock hands stand only six hours 
behind those you left in Dakar. There is a difference of three hours 
in the times of north-west Africa and north-eastern South America. 
You see land once and once only until you approach the Brazilian 
coast, and that two thirds of the way across: the islands of St. Paul 
Rocks. 

But on this particular night, or early morning, bad weather reports 
had come in from the Southern Atlantic, and two American planes 
which had just made the crossing in reverse warned our pilots that there 
was a large and high storm belt over the ocean. Consequently, it 
was decided not to take off from Dakar until dawn, when the pilots 
could make the ocean crossing by daylight. ‘Those were curious hours 
in Dakar, from midnight till early daybreak. It was hot, but not un- 
bearably so ; rather was the air moist, clammy and oppressive. You 
had the feeling that if you succumbed to sleep in one of the lounge arm- 
chairs of the station you would scarcely wake up again within three 
weeks. Over the aerodrome hung a tense silence ; the sky seemed to 
reach downwards like a folded tapéstry of velvet, dulling all sound and 
blanketing every ordinary human experience. I was not allowed to 
remain for too long in this mood of reverie for a young girl of eleven, 
Felicity Anne, who was travelling on the plane with her mother and 
her younger brother to Rio de Janeiro, where the father was a Scottish 
engineer, insisted on taking me beyond the edge of the aerodrome to 
listen to the frogs. Frogs there certainly were—thousands, tens of 
thousands of them—and they kept up their raucous chorus throughout 
the night. That was the only note to break the stillness of the tropics. 

At dawn we re-entered the plane, to doze fitfully for some hours, with 
an interval for a typical English breakfast of sausages and bacon, high 
above the Southern Atlantic. Flying over land is generally dull unless 
you have mountains beneath you or some marked and definite natural 
formations ; from ten or eleven thousand feet a flat country looks like 
an Ordnance map and it is just about as interesting ; but above the 
sea it is very different. You fly over cloud formations, and there are 
times when the clouds pass majestically under you in strange and 
grotesque shapes, like fabulous monsters out of some Arabian Nights. 
Calmly and leisurely they proceed on their nebulous parade—dragons 
and griffins and giant sea horses—and peering below the clouds you 
see their vast, black shadows moving just as magnificently over the 
surface of the blue sea. You have thus your double pageantry— 
point and counterpoint of cloud and shadow. From above the waves 
seem tiny ripples that fleck and ruffle those broad savannahs of the blue. 

At three by our watches, but exactly at the Brazilian noon we touched 
down to the fine airport of Natal. It is indeed a splendid airport, 
constructed by American engineers during the 1939-1945 war. No 
sooner had we reached earth than we were warned that we must not 
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at once leave the plane. The plane door opened and a young official 
entered with a machine which sprayed us and filled the cabin with a 
pleasantly aromatic disinfectant. We had crossed from darkest 
Africa and so might have brought with us some of the contagious germs 
of that dark continent. Three minutes elapsed, during which brief 
period all African microbes might be imagined to have suffered a 
discreet demise. Then we were ushered into the airport buildings, to 
be met by a Brazilian doctor who jabbed thermometers into our 
mouths. We looked at one another ; thermometers do not encourage 
conversation. But the thermometers delayed no longer than the 
disinfectant. Then came release; clerks examined passports and 
made ledger entries with a flourish of efficiency but with kindly 
courtesy. In a few moment we were in the restaurant of the airport 
drinking the most delicious orangeade, made from the real orange 
and iced, as everything should be iced in a latitude only four degrees 
south of the Equator. 

Once more our flight programme had to be rearranged, for it was 
now too late to make Rio before dusk, and pilots do not care for the 
responsibility of a night landing there. You descend on Rio through a 
gap in its encircling mountains, and the airports, it is rumoured, 
have insufficient runways. I heard of one case, not many months ago, 
when a B.S.A.A. pilot, whose machine had been switched to the smaller 
of the two aerodromes, found it impossible to land on the runway. 
With sound presence of mind he immediately climbed again into the 
air, and his plane was then piloted to earth by the master hand of Air 
Vice-Marshal Bennett, director of British South American Airways 
at that time, who was travelling on the plane. 

So we spent the remainder of the day in the town of Natal, ten miles 
inland from the aerodrome. We were given rooms in the one hotel. 
It was too hot to sleep, and the interest and incidents of the journey 
made one loath to rest. Natal is an equatorial city, quite brisk and 
busy except in the afternoon. It lies along the banks of a broad river ; 
the houses are plastered and painted white, standing out brightly, 
fiercely even, under the hard blue of the sky in the burning sun. 
The people, of small build, are of a friendly nature, gathering together 
in the early evening in barbers’ shops and cafés to chat about local and 
world events. They are a mixed race, evidently, with every variety 
of facial colour from white to black, through chocolate and coffee. 
It is said that in the United States you are considered black unless 
you are completely white, whereas in Brazil you count as white unless 
you are entirely black. 

That evening, shortly before midnight, we were collected at the hotel 
and taken back to the airport where a very early morning breakfast 
was awaiting us. Then into the plane once more for the last hops, 
which together totalled more than two thousand five hundred miles, 
The first of them, with curtains drawn and a dim light casting strange 
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shadows along the corridor inside the plane, brought us to Rio about 
eight o’clock ; the second took us, by half-past four in the afternoon, 
to Buenos Aires. There I was met at the aerodrome and motored into 
the city. 

There is a striking constrast between the natural setting of Buenos 
Aires and that of Rio de Janeiro. Rio is splendidly positioned with 
a wonderful harbour as fine as any in the world, its arms stretching 
outwards to embrace a vast expanse of island-spangled sea, its cliffs 
sweeping majestically from either end of the great bay; and behind 
the city there is a crown of mountains, superb and dominating. 
Buenos Aires was built by the Spaniards on flat land along the Rio 
dela Plata. They placed it too far up the Rio and too far from the sea. 
They did this partly from motives of defence, and partly to exclude the 
trading ships of other peoples, such as the English and the Dutch. 
This means that Buenos Aires has no surroundings of natural beauty 
or significance. Its suburbs fade gently into fields, and those fields 
into further fields, until the fields become the typical camp of Argentina 
—fertile and fruitful, with deep rich soil and abundant pastures, a 
paradise for wheat and maize and a generous feeding ground for cattle. 
But Beunos Aires has no natural setting in the sense in which Rome and 
Naples and Rio have a setting. 

My earliest impressions of Buenos Aires were bewildering. During 
the first few days I was taken here and there, generally called for and 
transported by car. I was introduced to many people, made to talk 
to the Press, and met more than two hundred people at a special party. 
Later these vague impressions were to be crystallized ; the shadowy 
outlines of persons met at that introductory party are now the honoured 
and treasured faces of genuine friends. But at first there was little 
opportunity for finding my bearings, and I was seldom left alone. 
But after five days I was despatched on a month’s lecture tour of 
provincial centres under the auspices of the British Council. This was 
a God-send, not merely because it removed me for a time from a city 
of confusion for the stranger, but even more because it introduced me to 
the real Argentine, that broad and spacious land of cattle and grain ; 
of fields which stretch away to the far horizon where, at eventide, a 
subtle, luminous band seems to girdle at once the green earth and the 
cobalt or turquoise sky. Many a visitor has come to the Argentine, 
remained for some weeks in a hotel in Buenos Aires, and then proceeded 
to compose a book on South America. But a book on South America, 
or even the Argentine, based on experiences in the streets and clubs 
of Buenos Aires, is about as real and valuable as a similar study of 
France and the peculiar genius of the French people after a fortnight 
in some Parisian hotel along the Champs Elysées, or an appreciation of 
the English character after a month in the Connaught Hotel 

For all this, Buenos Aires is a highly interesting city. Not so much 
historically, for the New World is not historical or historically-minded 
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in the European sense. In the past the Argentines have had a passion 
for tearing down older buildings and replacing them with stream- 
lined skyscrapers. As you saunter around Buenos Aires, every now 
and then you come upon an area which looks as though it had been 
blasted in an air raid. Either some private firm’s building has been 
demolished to make way for something new, or more probably 
public authorities are enlarging a Plaza or Avenida by removing part of 
an adjoining street. I must confess that, on the whole, modern build- 
ings in the Argentine are good. That is due, I imagine, to the large 
proportion of Italians in the population. The Italians have done 
wonderful work in South America, especially in the Argentine and 
Brazil. They do work; they have splendid traditions of family life ; 
they are peace-loving and reasonable. I say this gladly, for Italy is 
faced with a problem of emigration. The-right kind of Italian— 
and there exist great numbers of this right kind—is a first-rate 
immigrant. Italians are readily acclimatised ; the second generation 
—sons and daughters of actual immigrants—speak Spanish as their 
first language, and some will no longer talk in Italian. Englishmen 
on the other hand, even of the third and fourth generation, continue 
obstinately to speak English. 

Among first impressions in Buenos Aires is that of plenty. To tired 
eyes accustomed to the vision of one stale bath bun under a heavy glass 
basin in some railway buffet or to the pathetic display of goods and 
chattels in a London shop, Buenos Aires is a revelation. The shops are 
so full that the goods appear to be pouring as from some cornucopia out 
into the very streets. I hesitate to dwell long on this vision of plenty, 
yet I cannot remember such a profusion in Britain’s prosperous years as 
can be seen every day in Buenos Aires. ‘Two types of shops have most 
intrigued me. The first, the provision or grocers’ stores, which have 
the general name of Almacen. Their shelves are packed high to the 
ceiling with pots and pans, with boxes, cartons and bottles, with tins 
and bins and cans and sacks. There are quantities of hams and 
strings of sausages, to say nothing of the fifty varieties of pasta and 
macaroni and fallerines. ‘The second are the fruit shops. What a 
blaze of colour, with every fruit, in due season, that is known in our 
northern hemisphere, and a host of tropical and semi-tropical fruits, 
which we have never seen. Yellow, gold, orange, russet, green, 
blue and purple in many shades—all these colours blend in the Portefio 
fruiterers to make a symphony of hue and texture. 

I am not suggesting that there are no economic problems in the 
Argentine. The present Government of the Argentine has sponsored a 
programme of wage increases on a most generous scale. Whether 
they were right, or no, I am not here discussing. From one point 
of view, they had obvious justification. What is more questionable is 
the haste with which this programme has been put through, and the 
reckless manner in which wages have been raised. The result has 
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been a great increase in prices, and to-day the cost of living in the 
Argentine is exceedingly high—a development which has to some 
considerable extent offset the increased wages. From a natural point 
of view the Argentine is a rich country. The people frequently remark 
that Dios es Criollo: that God is an Argentine, since He has so favour- 
ably blessed their land. The soil is of a richness that will last for 
hundreds, maybe thousands, of years, and needs no manuring for its 
fertility. And generally speaking the climate is so moderate that 
cattle remain out in the open the whole year through ; there are few 
frosts to nip the fruit blossom or kill the fruit ; and there is abundant 
sun. Vast areas are as yet undeveloped, like the district of the Rio 
Negro, save where it has been actually irrigated and now produces 
fruit. It is across this dreary waste that you must travel for a night and 
a day, if you wish to see San Carlos de Bariloche. Then there is the 
sub-tropical Chaco in the North, near to the confines of Brazil and 
Paraguay, and the windswept reaehes of Southern Patagonia. The 
great problem is that of water. Water and the efforts of tenacious men 
have transformed the once barren valley of the Rio Mendoza into a 
very Eden, with vines and olives and myriad varieties of fruit. 
And what has been achieved in Mendoza might one day be realized 
in the Rio Negro or the region of San Juan. I am convinced that by 
the end of this twentieth century the Argentine could support a 
population of forty millions in conditions of reasonable comfort. 

I am writing part of this article onthe Nueve de Julio, the ninth of 
July, which is for the Argentines what the Fourth of July is for the 
people of the United States, the day when the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is commemorated. This afternoon it was celebrated by a 
grand military parade along the Avenida Alvear, all members of the 
Government being present, and the salute being taken by the President, 
General Juan Domingo Perén. I mention this occasion because I 
wish to say a word on the subject of nationalism. In many lectures in 
Buenos Aires I emphasized the disastrous consequences to Europe of 
the hyper-sensitive and exaggerated nationalism of the late nineteenth 
and the early twentieth century. The Latin New World is entering 
upon its phase of nationalism, not as violent as that in Europe but not 
without like dangers. The circumstances which have occasioned, 
if scarcely justified, nationalism in Europe do not obtain in South 
America. There is no question there of over-crowding ; most South 
American countries are under, not over, developed ; there is plenty of 
land, and much that has not yet been properly used. The peoples of 
the twenty Central and South American countries have the same 
language, with the exception of Brazil, where they speak Portuguese. 
They have the same Catholic religion, the same general culture, 
strongly affected by their colonial experiences under Spanish rule. 
Most of them have mixed populations, European, Indian and, in some 
countries, African. Here the emphasis differs considerably : in Peru, 
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for instance, three-quarters of the people are of Indian descent ; 
Paraguay and Bolivia are also strongly Indian ; whereas the Argentine 
is very largely, though not entirely, white. 

During 1948 there have been various manifestations of this new 
nationalistic spirit, and readers of newspapers in Britain will have 
woken up to its existence. The Argentines have made their yearly 
claim to the Falkland Islands and early in the year sent an expedition 
of two cruisers and six admirals into one portion of the Antarctic, 
protesting that this region was a natural geographical extension of 
Argentina. The argument that the Falkland Islands belong to the 
Argentine is an old one, so it is no necessary indication of a new 
nationalism. No doubt the question could be argued historically, 
and the British Government adopted this year the most reasonable 
attitude possible, when they offered to submit the question of sovereignty 
over the Falkland Islands to the International Court of Justice at The 
Hague. The history of these islands is both interesting and com- 
plicated, and the present Argentine generation has conveniently for- 
gotten that it was a United States warship, the Lexington, which in 
1831 rounded up the handful of Argentines on the islands, because they 
had interfered with American ships, and brought them back to Buenos 
Aires. 

The second direction of nationalism in Southern Latin America is 
southwards, towards the Antarctic. What title to occupation is 
given to a country which has set up one or two posts or weather stations 
on islands in the remote Antarctic is doubtless matter for dispute. 
But then the argument that one territory is a natural extension of 
another introduces chaos into international relationship. So, in the 
past, might Britain have claimed Ireland, or France claimed Britain 
or, to-day, Mexico be claimed by the United States. To what extent 
the Argentine and Chilean naval expeditions into part of the Antarctic 
were gestures against Britain or were mainly designed for home con- 
sumption, for they occurred shortly prior to Argentine elections, it is 
difficult to say. Certain it is that they were carried out as discreetly 
as could be, and the relations between Argentines and British, when 
they met in those far-off regions, were very friendly. One has heard 
amusing sidelights: as when an Argentine and a Chilean vessel 
challenged one another, asking what the other ship was doing in 
respectively Argentine and Chilean waters; and there is the name 
popularly given to the President of Chile, el primero pingéino. I under- 
stand that these manoeuvres were taken more seriously in Britain than, 
generally speaking, in South America. 

Much of this new nationalism springs from a self-consciousness, 
a feeling that a country must assert itself and make its people believe 
that they have a special mission, a typical culture and way of life, a 
particular spirit that differentiates them from their next-door Latin 
neighbours. The Argentine is to regard himself as different from the 
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Chilean or the Uruguayan, though difference is not to imply un- 
friendliness. It would be a mistake, I think, in spite of the attention 
which the existing Government of the Argentine is paying to the Armed 
Forces, to conclude that this growing mood of nationalism is an 
aggressive mood, directed either generally or in particular against some 
of Argentine’s geographical neighbours. It is, in the main, a psycho- 
logical nationalism, an attempt to discover and emphasize and express 
something that is genuinely Argentine as distinct from the various 
racial and cultural strains which have played their part in Argentine 
development. 

There are, however, signs in some Latin American countries of an 
opposition to Europe, as there are signs of an antipathy towards the 
United States. The claims put forward by Guatemala to British 
Honduras and similar but vaguer claims to British, French and Dutch 
Guiana are movements that may gather in intensity ; for it is now 
argued that colonial days are over in the New World and that colonial 
possessions of European Powers should be handed over to the nearest 
claimant. Since the end of the second World War the status of the 
former possessions of European Powers in the Far East, Burma and 
Indonesia for instance, has altered radically. On a much smaller 
scale you have the same nationalist feeling in the Far West. 

The expression “ colony ”’ is being used to-day in the Argentine with 
a new meaning. It is an argument of the Perén Government, or 
part of their political propaganda, that they have liberated the Argen- 
tine from its economic dependence upon the United States and Britain. 
A frequent slogan is: Patria, Si; Colonia, No. The posters for this 
year’s Nueve de Julio celebrations announced that General San Martin 
had procured her political independence for the Argentine, while 
President Perén had secured her economic independence. A senti- 
ment is being fostered that the existence of foreign capital in the 
country, and of foreign business and industrial firms, is somehow an 
affront to Argentina’s soberania or sovereignty. The handing over of 
the British-owned railways to the Argentine Government was written 
up in the Press, not as a successful transaction between two parties, 
but as a national victory over foreigners. But even so it is safe to say 
that the English are the best-liked—or, for the extreme nationalist, the 
least-disliked—of foreigners; and they are very highly respected. 
It is now argued that previous governments in the Argentine were 
subservient to money from abroad, and to foreign interests ; and that 
all this has been detrimental to Argentina’s welfare. 


Joun Murray. 
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MISCELLANEA 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


THE CATHOLIC FREE SCHOOLS OF UPPER EGYPT 
(An appreciation by a resident English Catholic) 


HE prominent part played by Egypt in all matters affecting the 

Muslim world to-day sometimes obscures the fact that the teeming 
population of the Nile valley includes over a million of its original Christian 
inhabitants. These Copt Orthodox are sharply divided, as are their 
Muslim cousins, between a small number of wealthy notables and a large 
number of peasants or “ Fellahin,” living in conditions of the utmost 
poverty in the towns and villages, particularly of Upper Egypt. Since 
the eighteenth century, a section of this Christian minority has been re- 
united with Rome; and thus, in some centres of population, there are 
found Catholic Copts who, until recently, were usually the poorest of 
the poor, looked down on by their neighbours both Muslim and Orthodox. 
Their Christianity was often reduced to the sign of the Cross, on person or 
dwelling ; and their total number can scarcely have exceeded 30,000 
during the pre-war period. 

That their condition to-day is very different is due in the main to the 
inspiration and energy of a Priest of the Society of Jesus, to whom in 1938 
was given the vast task of tackling the problem of education on behalf 
of the Catholic Fallahin. A Syrian by birth, though of Egyptian nation- 
ality, the then young Fr. Henri Ayrout was actually a Jesuit of the Greek- 
Catholic or ‘“‘ Melkite ’’ Rite, to which he continues attached. From the 
start of the great work to which he was appointed, his aim has been to see 
that a Church, a school and a dispensary shall be provided in every village 
and town of Egypt in which there are any Catholic inhabitants. To this 
end he directs his ‘‘ Association of Catholic Free Schools of Upper Egypt ” 
which during the past ten years has actually provided 122 Schools and 
80 Dispensaries, in addition to the reconditioning of old Churches and 
the opening of new ones. Calling on all to save “ 10,000 little Fellahs,” 
the Association has now 11,000 pupils on its school register, with an annual 
expenditure of over £10,000 on buildings, maintenance, teachers’ salaries, 
medical comforts, etc., etc., and this the Association achieves without 
actually possessing even £1 of invested capital. 

The system adopted has been to seek out not only alms from the well- 
to-do, but their prayers and actual labour as well. Thus Committees 
have been set up in all the principal towns on whom the responsibility of 
providing money, medical comforts, soup and new “ galabeahs”’! for a 
certain district has been laid. Members of the Committee agree to 
devote so much time to working for the Association either at the Com- 
mittee’s Headquarters or among the villages under its special care. The 
local Bank manager usually keeps the accounts, a local Architect super- 
vises new constructive works, girls of good family, known as “ Respon- 
sibles,”’ collect money and go out to work among the poor. Someone 
else provides transport, and another maintains liaison with the nearest 
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Convent so as to co-ordinate the Committee’s work with that of the Nuns. 

The local Press has long since been co-opted into giving free publicity 
to appeals for funds, whilst Government sanction and approval was from 
the first obtained under licence. Each local Committee works hard on 
its own; but its activities are co-ordinated by regular visits from the 
Director, who spurs each member on to fresh endeavours so that another 
village may be adopted, another responsibility undertaken. The work 
is done not only by Catholics but by a variety of other persons of goodwill, 
many of whom to this day are somewhat puzzled as to exactly how they 
have come to find themselves working so hard for a cause in which they 
had no interest at all until after they had received a visit from ‘‘ cet homme 
formidable,”’ to wit, Father Ayrout ! 

The schools are intended primarily, of course, for Catholic children 
but, are in fact attended by many Copt Orthodox ; whilst the presence of 
Muslim pupils is not unusual. The Dispensaries, which are staffed by 
Nuns, are open to all ; but the decision whether a School or a Dispensary 
shall be first provided depends on the circumstances of each locality. 
Over each school the sign of the White Cross is valiantly displayed, with 
the black and white plaque of the Association fixed somewhere on the 
wall below. The School building itself must be the best-kept and tidiest 
to be seen anywhere within view. This has played an important part 
in giving the local Catholics a new feeling of pride in their religion and of 
self-confidence in themselves. It has also earned them the respect of 
their Muslim neighbours, and perhaps the envy of the local Copt-Orthodox. 
Certainly conversions from among the latter are now increasing at an 
astonishing rate. The latest figures show Copt-Catholics as exceeding 
80,000 ; an increase of 50,000 in the past ten years. 

The Association’s work has happily coincided with a re-organisation of 
the Copt-Catholic Hierarchy, which has just recently culminated in the 
re-appointment of its own Patriarch in the person of the beloved Mgr. 
Khouzam, now His Beatitude Amba Marcos II. The Clergy are now 
generally of good education and devoted priests who with stipends, in the 
smaller centres, of only some £6 a month contrive to appear always 
dignified, well-dressed and cultivated. Naturally they welcome the 
Association’s assistance with open arms. 

A remarkable feature of the Association’s work is the dove-tailing of 
its activities with certain older schools already provided by Jesuit and 
Franciscan missions, and by various Convents. All are working together 
in perfect harmony, the general principle being that where a Mission 
was already in existence, the Free Schools would be attached to it ; whilst 
where entirely new ground was broken the schools would be directly under 
the local clergy. Similarly, where a Convent was already established 
the Nuns would be asked to serve the Dispensaries round about ; but 
where a new centre was to be set up the Director would approach various 
Orders until finding one willing and able to send a few Sisters to open up 
a subsidiary house in a dwelling to be provided for them by the Association. 

Thus in Minia, the gateway of Upper Egypt and a town of some 100,000 
inhabitants, two free Schools for boys have been set up under the super- 
vision of the Jesuit College which has been established there since the 
1880’s. Similarly the needs of the girls are being attended to by the 
Convent of the Sisters of St. Joseph, which was already running a school 
for both the well-to-do and the poorer classes. From this Convent one 
of the American Sisters is now organising weekly visits to Dispensaries 
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in the villages round about, taking with her some of the elder pupils to 
assist in washing the children and other good work of a semi-medical 
nature. These expeditions are being co-ordinated with the local Com- 
mittee’s general plan of campaign, whilst the last visit of the Director to 
the city coincided with that of the Patriarch and the Bishop of Assiout ; 
so that, at a Conference held in the Jesuit College, the local Clergy were kept 
fully in the picture, and an atmosphere of mutual co-operation seemed 
very apparent. Much further South, and on a smaller scale, a similar 
happy state of affairs exists at Nag-Hamadi, where the schools in the 
surrounding villages are attached to the Franciscan Mission long established 
beside the great Sugar Refinery there. Other instances of this blending 
of new and old can be quoted from a dozen or more towns. Teachers 
from all the Schools meet once a year for a week’s Conference and retreats 
to be held this summer at Assiout. 

As Director Fr. Ayrout has his headquarters in Cairo, where, beside 
much other work, he supervises the publication of the weekly Rayon d’ Egypte. 
Every six weeks or so he goes on a tour of his Committees and Schools, 
travelling by road many hundreds of miles: a prospect, in the heat of 
the Egyptian climate, sufficiently alarming to overcome many lesser 
spirits. He not only travels, but works hard en route, constantly stopping 
to check the accounts at this centre, the school books at that, to verify 
a builder’s estimate here, the needs of a small community of Nuns there. 
Having celebrated Mass at 6.30 a.m. and been on the road by 8 a.m., 
he will arrive at his night’s destination perhaps about 7 o’clock; but 
there is no question of immediate rest or relaxation, for a Conference of 
the local Committee has been fixed at 8 p.m., and there will certainly 
be various other calls to be made, and discussions to be held. 

On the journey a meal may be taken in sandwich form, in a Convent 
or the house of the local priest, or a great banquet may be offered by such 
a well-wisher as the Orthodox Kamel Bey Fourkrey Abdel Nour, whose 
Palace at Girza is always at the Director’s disposal. It is all the same 
to the latter, who appears impervious to fatigue and whose welcome is 
sincere whether in the poorest of villages or the spacious office of a high 
Muslim official such as H.E. the Governor of Sohay Province. Equally 
remarkable is the performance of the chauffeur, the Jesuit Brother Miinch 
from Alsace, whose skill in conducting a large car at speed through narrow 
streets congested with humanity, cattle, camels, carts and an occasional 
large and dilapidated omnibus has to be experienced to be believed. 
To the visitor who is fortunate enough to make such a trip in the car of the 
Association the Director and his Driver are kindness and courtesy itself, 
but they take it for granted that their companion will probably succumb 
en route ; they know his spirit to be willing, but ordinary flesh is weak : 
even the then Apostolic Delegate became ill from fatigue when making 
this tour some two years ago. The present writer must confess to a 
craven desire above all things for a whole day in bed as soon as the journey 
is over. All this, however, is but another cause for thankfulness in that 
this great work has by God’s mercy been placed in the hands of a man 
who is equal to it both mentally and physically. 

The labours of the Association of Catholic Free Schools are of vital 
importance to the future of the Church in Egypt. They are also of the 
greatest benefit to the populations concerned, from the angle of Social 
Welfare ; and it is particularly gratifying to note that this has been recog- 
nised in a most gracious fashion by no less a person than H.M. King 
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Farouk himself. He has just recently made a generous donation expressly 
for the benefit of the Association whose members he congratulated on 
their charitable endeavours. Teaching the little ‘‘ Fellahs’’ to be good 
Catholics means also teaching them to be good citizens, whilst the pro- 
vision of medical attention and the rudiments of cleanliness and sanitation 
coincides with the official Government drive to end poverty, ignorance 
and disease in the villages. The importance of this is continuously stressed 
by H.M. the King, whose interest in social welfare is so often made manifest 
and has found on the Royal estates a striking practical realisation which 
it is hoped other land owners will follow. Meanwhile, to hear some 
dozen small boys in rags and tatters sing in Arabic “Though we are 
sinners we have hope of Heaven,” as they stand under the palm trees 
by the village of Bondar, waiting for the arrival of Nuns coming to open 
a Dispensary, is an experience touching in the extreme. It is also a re- 
minder as to the universality of Holy Mother Church to whose great 
family Fr. Ayrout has had the happiness of adding thousands of little ones. 


j.W.R-F. 





G. K. C. IN SPANISH?! 


M* chief excuse for the following remarks about a Spanish book,* 
and a Spanish version of an English original at that, is that it allows 
me to point out how Chesterton is read and appreciated in the Argentine. 
A large number of his works have been translated, and they have been 
widely read. To translate him can be no easy task. Chesterton has a 
style of his own, which is unique in English literature. His novels contain 
such elements of fun and fantasy that it must be at times impossible to 
convey just what he is saying in any other tongue. Yet, so far as I can 
judge, the work has been done well. 

Some months back, Miss Maisie Ward’s monumental biography was 
translated and published in Buenos Aires. The book was a labour of 
love. Miss Ward read through all her subject’s books, one after another 
and in their proper sequence of publication. She had talks with G.K.’s 
friends in the United States, France and Britain; and she has succeeded 
in incorporating into her work a large amount of hitherto unpublished 
material. Of special interest are her discovery of Chesterton’s Notebook, 
in which he recorded impressions of his post-student period, and the 
correspondence between G.K. and men like Wells and Bernard Shaw. | 

Chesterton was a many-sided genius, and I feel that we fail to realize 
the width and intensity of that genius for the reason that his writings 
are so easy and entertaining in the reading. The comment of Professor 
Etienne Gilson, member of the French Academy and one of the world’s 
experts in medieval philosophy, on Chesterton’s biography of St. Thomas 
Aquinas should make one pause. Chesterton can have had very little 
time to devote to Thomistic studies ; yet after reading this book, Gilson 
wrote to a friend : “‘ Chesterton makes one despair. I have been study- 
ing St. Thomas all my life and I could never have written such a book.” 
On hearing of G.K.’s death, Gilson went into further details: ‘‘ I consider 
it as being without possible comparison the best book ever written on 
St. Thomas. Nothing short of genius can account for such an achieve- 


1 Gilbert Keith Chesterton. By Maisie Ward. Translated into Spanish by C. A. Jordana. 
Buenos Aires. Editorial Poseidon. 1947. Price, pesos 15. 
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ment. Everybody will no doubt admit that it is a ‘clever’ book, but 
the few readers who have spent twenty or thirty years in studying St. 
Thomas Aquinas and who, perhaps, have themselves published two or 
three volumes on the subject, cannot fail to perceive that the so-called 
‘ wit’ of Chesterton has put their scholarship to shame. He has guessed 
all that they tried to demonstrate, and he has said all that which they 
were more or less clumsily attempting to express in academic formulas. 
Chesterton was one of the deepest thinkers who ever existed.’’ Gilson may be 
mistaken but he is speaking on his own terrain, and about a subject on 
which few men’s verdicts merit greater consideration. 

Chesterton was a poet, with qualities of lyrical and dramatic verse very 
much above the ordinary. Some of his poems to Our Lady have a clear 
intensity which takes them, like larks, to the threshold of the Heavenly 
gates. He was a brilliant essayist and controversialist, and it is recorded 
that throughout nearly forty years of controversy he never made a personal 
enemy, so marked his courtesy, so subtle his power of argument. He 
wrote biographies of authors and saints, in which he penetrated to the 
very essence and special genius of his subjects. He wrote novels, wild 
and fantastic some of them, but all of them romantic variations upon his 
fundamental themes of thought. And, finally, he was a thinker, not in 
the academic sense, but a man who could see and see clearly the most 
significant problems of the human mind. 

To the English reader Chesterton’s works are available and generally 
well known. He came from an early atmosphere of Liberal Christianity, 
considerably more Liberal than it was Christian. Though the entries in 
the Notebook reveal an acceptance of God behind Nature and manifesting 
Himself in material beauty, there are as yet few Christian notes. He came 
to the full Christian philosophy in Orthodoxy, published in 1908, and that 
remarkable book, second only among his works to The Everlasting Man, 
is a storehouse of sound argument. Fourteen years were to elapse—quite 
why, is one of the Chestertonian problems not yet resolved—before he 
accepted the full Catholic theology on his admission to the Catholic Church. 
Thereafter a new quality could be detected in his writing. It takes on 
an added seriousness ; not that he became dull: that he could never be ; 
but beneath the sparkle and glitter you were more conscious of the stirring 
of more profound ideas. The Everlasting Man was his tribute to Christ 
and the reality of the Catholic Church. His biographies of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Francis of Assisi were happy books, and he showed himself 
the pillar of Catholic defence in countless essays. 

Finally, he discovered the social doctrines of the Church in his advocacy, 
in and out of season, of Distributism. The solution of our social ills was 
not, he argued, to burden the State with every national enterprise. The 
remedy for capitalism was not to eliminate the capitalists; it was to 
multiply their number, from thousands or tens of thousands to many 
millions. Some property—whatever its kind—was the basis of independ- 
ence and freedom: so ran his argument, and it ran closely parallel with 
the teaching of the great social Encyclicals. 

I recall a charming quatrain, composed about Chesterton by the poet, 
Walter de la Mare: 

** Knight of the Holy Ghost, he goes his way, 
Wisdom his motley, Truth his loving jest ; 
The mills of Satan keep his lance in play, 
Pity and innocence his heart at rest.” 
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I was delighted to find how sincerely Chesterton was appreciated in 
the Argentine, where he is regarded as the ‘‘ Newman” of the twentieth 
century. The fact that a Spanish version of Miss Ward’s biography has 
appeared in Buenos Aires—admirably rendered and produced—is a sure 
sign of that appreciation. 





J. Murray. 





BURIED TREASURES 


E have often lamented that {apart from The Dublin, which, it 

will be seen, does not quite fulfil all I would wish for) no major 
Catholic review exists in this country. There are several magazines 
which contain first rate articles, but very likely these are written on the 
whole as the organ of some group: for example, what admirable material 
does Downside produce, yet relatively how few Catholics even ever see it ! 
The Dominican and Jesuit clientéles are probably even more circum- 
scribed : the Clergy Review is naturally written for and by the clergy almost 
exclusively. Each of these periodicals (and smaller ones too, like the 
Christian Democrat) probably contain in each issue some one article, at least, 
worthy to be read by all. We could wish, first, that each would publish, 
say twice a year, a volume of collected articles having both a general 
interest and a permanent value, for not even the most devoted subscriber 
is likely to read the whole of his pet magazine from cover to cover, and 
really one can’t subscribe to all of them ! 

An intermediate publication that we might like to see would be The 
Dublin much expanded, containing articles not mainly by members of one 
religious Order or by a few well-known writers (perhaps there is less of 
a ‘ring’ than there was when people were almost afraid to emigrate 
from the Chesterbelloc circle, as they called it—indeed, if Editors were 
consciously on the look-out for competent young writers, I think many 
could be found). But what I chiefly would hope for is something like 
Témoignages of which a copy and a full programme for 1948 lie before me, 
as well as earlier issues. The publication calls itself Cahters—shall we say: 
* Collections ’ ?—d’Humanisme Chrétien: Pour rendre témoignage a la lumiére. 
Who shall define ‘Christian Humanism’? It must mean, the vital links 
between the Christian Revelation and all human interests and efforts. 
Nihil humani—“‘ nothing human,” said the pagan poet Terence, “‘do I 
hold foreign to myself.” Neither do the Témoignages, but they simplify 
matters for later students by grouping their material. Thus the January 
issue for this year has for general title: ‘“‘ The Worker is a Man,” and 
consists entirely of articles on professional organisation ; how to infuse 
‘culture’ into a working-man’s environment (another is on art in parti- 
cular) ; a rather mysteriously named article, A la recherche d’un style de vie 
ouvrier—I think it must mean, How to discover, or create, some ‘ form’ 
in a life that risks being shapeless, haphazard and too often leading 
no-whither, and more abstract essays. (Each number contains many 
reviews of relevant books and briefer statements about contemporary 
activities.) ‘The April issue deals entirely with the ‘ Peasant Problem’, 
not only from the artistic point of view (pottery ; popular music; the 
literature of the ‘land’) but economic and theoretical topics, and, just 
as the previous issue contained : “‘ How to present Christ to the working- 
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man,” here we have “‘ The Peasant and Religion.” July and October 
deal respectively with the ‘ Value of Tradition’ (continuity) and ‘‘ The 
Idea of Progress”’ (one article has the startling title: ‘“‘ The Satanism of 
Science”. . .). Other issues concentrate on Comparative Religion : 
on “Israel, Islam, Rome, Jesus”? (transcendence of Christianity): on 
the Liturgy ; one whole number is about “ Suffering” (according to the 
theologian, the philosopher, the doctor, the moralist, the poet, the saint 
and the artist): another is concerned only with modern personages. 
The Benedictines seem to play a considerable part in this Quarterly ; 
but the authors come from all sides and take every angle of Catholic 
vision. 

Probably we could not afford to produce anything exactly similar ; 
nor perhaps find first-rate writers every quarter to write, each in his way, 
on one specified subject. But would it not be possible to produce maybe 
twice a year something containing maybe a couple of totally new articles 
but also other first-rate articles excavated from recent or even older bulletins 
(which otherwise would reach but a restricted public and remain for ever 
buried), but all on the same—but a very comprehensive—subject ? Thus 
a really forceful punch would be delivered and a massive piece of instruc- 
tion imparted. Somewhat. similarly we would like the public (Catholic 
or other) to know that in some central church (or, better, hall), in every 
big town a month’s worth of first-rate yet simple conferences could be 
relied on on some one subject yearly—say, two months on dogma ; two 
on history ; others on liturgy, ethics, economics—so forth? No one staff 
of priests could supply men able to treat all such subjects competently ; 
but they might bring in men who could ; and there would be no reason 
why a lecturer should not repeat his lecture in half a dozen towns, and 
also, print it later on in a magazine such as we tried to suggest. At present 
so much of our artillery is scattered, without aim, and wasted! In this, 
the Newman Association would surely collaborate. 


C. C. MArTINDALE. 








SHORT NOTICE 


The Saints are coming back into their own. St. Alan! St. Harold ! 
St. Gwen and St. Guy and St. Maude! All with their dates, except 
poor St. Grace. But when is Grace not a contemporary? The authoress 
of Here are your Saints, by Joan Windham (Sheed and Ward. 1948. 
6s. Illustrated by Frank Russell), wanted to Interest us as well as Amuse 
us and of course to Lift us up a Little, but I cannot Deny that her Distri- 
bution of capital Letters is at first rather Astonishing. No Matter. 
Perhaps her explanation of the difference between legend and history 
is rather too long—for children (for whom the Preface is written), though 
not for parents. I am not quite sure that all the sentences quoting attacks 
on Catholic doctrine are always altogether necessary; children need 
to be told what is true, and not the nasty things that others can say against 
it: but this happens not so very often and the stories (and the incidental 
questions—‘‘ Have you a River where you live? Do you know what its 
name is?’”’) are great fun. So are the pictures: thank you, Mr. Russell. 
Please, Miss Windham, go on writing about Several More Saints ! 
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REVIEWS 


PROUDHON AND THE CHURCH}? 


T is highly probable that a good many people who buy or borrow 

this book on the strength of its title are going to be disappointed, and 
that a good many other people will be deterred by the title from reading 
it who would find it very much to their taste. The fact is that Pére de 
Lubac has relatively little to say about either socialism or Marx, but, 
as one would expect from so eminent a theologian, a lot to say about 
Proudhon’s religious and philosophical opinions. It would be interesting 
to know what the original French title of the book was. It must surely 
have corresponded with the author’s intention, mentioned in his Foreword, 
to undertake a thorough investigation (from the Christian standpoint) of 
Proudhon’s attitude with regard to Christianity. So, for instance, after 
some tantalisingly brief allusions to Proudhon’s support of the Pope, 
against Mazzini and his belief in the Church as a valuable influence 
at least in the ’sixties, Pére de Lubac continues, ‘‘ Religion, properly so- 
called, plays no part in it. All that then has very little interest for us, 
considering our outlook and object in this book ” (p. 287). On the other 
hand, notwithstanding the famous dictum La propriété c’est le vol, the lengthy 
index gives no reference to property or to theft. The present writer has 
discovered two passages dealing with property (pp. 157, 175), but Pére 
de Lubac, in accordance with his primary purpose, assumes that the 
reader is familiar with Proudhon’s real views on the subject. For further 
enlightenment, the English student will probably turn to Professor D. W. 
Brogan’s Proudhon. 

But if anyone wants to know pretty well all that can be known about 
Proudhon’s attitude to accepted religious beliefs, and to study the relation 
between his philosophy and that of Hegel and Kant, this is just the book 
for him. He will find the author a careful and sympathetic exponent of 
Proudhon’s opinions as expressed not only in his books (few of which 
have been translated into English) but also in his letters and note-books, 
so far as these have been published. He will also find that this sympathy 
does not exclude penetrating criticism of errors. 

Proudhon (1809-1864) evidently had a real thirst for knowledge. Ham- 
pered by the poverty of his parents, so that he could not afford the most 
necessary books, he yet managed to win a scholarship which took him 
to the college at Besancon in 1820. There he remained for seven years, 
leaving to work as a printer and proof-reader. When twenty-nine he 
won an annual grant from the Besancon Academy which enabled him to 
carry on his studies and helped him to support his parents. This was 
withdrawn in 1842 because of his Warning to Property-owners, a tract which 
led to his being prosecuted (unsuccessfully). The following year he 
obtained a good business post at Lyons, where he came into contact with 
some of the revolutionaries without committing himself to their projects. 
He earned Marx’s undying opposition by refusing to collaborate with 
him in 1846, and this hostility was manifested when Marx published a bitter 
criticism of Proudhon’s Philosophie de la Misére. Socialist in some sense he 


1 The Un-Marxian Socialist: A Study of Proudhon by Henri de Lubac, S.J.; translated 
by Canon R. E. Scantlebury. London. Sheed and Ward. 16s. net. 
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certainly was, but never in the revolutionary Marxist sense. He took an 
active part in the political controversies of the stormy days which even- 
tually ushered in the Second Empire, and met with imprisonment and 
exile, but the details cannot be conveniently summarised here. 

It is true that Proudhon’s parents were but lukewarm Catholics and 
that he dates his first religious doubts from the year 1825. Nevertheless, 
Pére de Lubac makes it clear that what confirmed him in his opposition 
to the Church was the religiosity and sentimentality of French Catholicism 
in the middle years of the nineteenth century, combined with complacent 
materialism and lack of social conscience on the part of the middle-class. 
Even among Catholics who realized the distress into which industrial 
developments had thrown the French workers, there were far too many 
who contented themselves with saying that the remedy was for the rich 
to practise charity. ‘‘ Proudhon”’ says Pére de Lubac “ was not wrestling 
with a ghost. He was wrong in including, far too indiscriminately, the 
clergy of his day in his reprobation. He was not able either to open his 
eyes to the real charity, the charity in practice, which was very different 
in spirit from the servile interpretation of it given by the theorists who 
scandalised him”’ (p. 204). 

Proudhon’s thought strikes one as somewhat confused in detail, definitely 
anti-ecclesiastical as it was in principle. He called himself not an atheist 
but an anti-theist. What exactly he meant by this is by no means clear. 
He seems to have admired Our Lord and early Christianity, and to have 
believed that the real “ nigger in the woodpile” was the theologians. 
He was more familiar with the Bible—at least with the Old Testament— 
than many Christians. He recognized an absolute moral standard, 
unlike Marx or Hegel. He had a great respect for Kant, but did not 
swallow him whole. In three interesting chapters Pére de Lubac discusses 
the relations between Proudhon’s ideas and those of the German philoso- 
phers, and leaves one with the impression that the French writer had his 
feet more firmly on the ground than they had. The copious footnotes to 
this book are sufficient to show how widely the author has cast his net. 
His treatment is charitable without being uncritical, exhaustive without 
being ponderous. The translation reads well, and the proof-reading has 
been thorough ; but the original date of the book is not mentioned. 


L.W. 





NEWMAN, YOUNG AND OLD}? 


AN experienced and competent critic has remarked that Miss Maisie 
Ward has not broken new ground in her recent book. For the 
few ‘ cognoscenti,’ with knowledge as wide as his, this of course may be so. 
But for the vast majority of those fascinated by Newman she elaborates 
a clearer and more revealing portrait than they have known so far. Had 
not a curate of St. James’s, Piccadilly, happened to call when the post- 
chaise was at the door, and Newman’s father was still undecided between 
the two universities, the sixteen year old Newman might have gone to 
Cambridge. ; 


1 (1) Young Mr. Newman. Maisie Ward. Sheed and Ward. 1948. 21s. (2) The 
Life of Newman. Robert Sencourt. Dacre Press. 1948. ais. 
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Newman’s poor second class honours in classics and his complete failure 
in mathematics—there had beenno double first at Trinity for over ten years 
—cannot be put down to his rowing (‘‘ I was one of near twenty Trinity 
men who skiffed up to Islip together ’’) but rather to overwork and patchy 
tutoring. Letters from Oxford keep up relations with his family, which 
had always meant so much to him. The importance which Sainte Beuve 
attached to brothers and sisters, mother and father, friends and acquaint- 
ances, as influences throwing light on the subject of a biography, has 
been well understood by Miss Ward throughout her present study. 

A fellowship at Oriel retrieved the failure in schools, ‘‘ Men hurried 
from all directions to Trinity, to their acquaintance there, to congratulate 
them on the success of their college. The bells were set ringing from the 
three towers (I had to pay for them),’” Newman wrote home. The Oriel 
common room held the greatest collection of talent in the university, 
nor did it lack the picturesque: ‘‘ Whately (later Archbishop of Dublin) 
only a few years earlier in pea-green coat, white waistcoat, stone-coloured 
shorts, flesh-coloured stockings. His hair was powdered. Arnold was 
wearing a bright blue coat and Heber a parsley and butter one.” An 
Oriel fellowship carried with it the possession of a horse, and Newman 
rode a good deal. However his evangelical fervour which had suggested 
the foreign missions was limited by the. circumstances to the curacy of 
St. Clement’s, where careful pastoral visitation unearthed even Fr. Newsham, 
S.J. from his presbytery to be questioned (in ignorance of his calling) on 
non-attendance at church. 

Enough has been said to hint at the vividness of Miss Maisie Ward’s 
book. It includes much unpublished matter, and a number of wholly 
delightful illustrations. In its sure scholarship and handling of ideas,— 
Newman at St. Mary’s, the Via Media, Froude’s Remains, Development 
of Doctrine—in its balance and perspective, it is the perfect prologue 
to her father’s classic, the life of Newman from 1845-to his death. 

Mr. Robert Sencourt’s Life of Newman has its own qualities. Oriel and 
Magdalen have opened their archives to him and so has Pusey House, 
and Fr. Henry Tristram has helped as generously as ever. Yet many may 
consider the sketch of ‘ Ideal’ Ward a not too kindly caricature—just that 
shade of difference from Miss Maisie Ward’s candid realism; and the 
account of Hurrell Froude and his friendship with Newman is peculiarly 
unpleasing. Among the illustrations, so less well produced than those of 
Miss Ward’s book, is a photograph of ‘ Oxford in Newman’s time,’ which if 
twice its size and with clearer outline would be worth including in a second 
impression of this book. 

No one can fail to notice Mr. Sencourt’s skill and craftsmanship in 
composing his careful periods. He can even be romantic: ‘‘ Never is 
the silvered beauty of Oxford so touching as when the creeper turns crimson 
on her walls, blue mists enfold her distances, and auburn leaves fall revolv- 
ing through the evanescent sunlight of the mellowed year. But all then 
know that they have ended their summer evenings.” 

Oxford he knows and loves, and Newman too. He has succeeded in 
making a book that lives and in drawing a great character with uncommon 


insight. 
R.C.G. 
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AT THE FEET OF GAMALIEL? 


T is a difficult subject to which Professor Davies has devoted this large 
work, and a large amount also of valuable learning ; if one cannot feel 
altogether satisfied with the result, it is not so much because of the actual 
details of his argument, as by reason of his presuppositions. In order to 
compare two systems or standpoints it is necessary first to master each 
as it is in itself; and it is here that we seem to find, on both sides of the 
comparison, a fundamental weakness which calls for much reserve in 
accepting the conclusions indicated. Under the most favourable circum- 
stances it is no easy task to grasp St. Paul’s all-embracing synthesis of the 
Christian’s corporate unity in and with Christ. Protestantism began by 
attacking both the outward unity of Christians in the Church, the body 
of Christ (not habitually called the “‘ mystical body ” till after the patristic 
age), the divine organism whereof the Holy Ghost is the soul; and, also, 
the inward unity of the Christian with Christ through the new life which 
is given to him, not merely imputed but imparted : a supernatural quality 
transforming the soul, a risen life in place of that which has been crucified. 
Ever since their rejection of this twofold unity, Protestants, and of course 
rationalists as well, have been playing ducks and drakes with St. Paul, 
and all the more so because in their quest of sources and diverse authorship 
they have not seriously attempted a systematic study of his theology, 
such as is contained (to name what seems the best work) in the late Pére 
Prat’s Theology of St. Paul, a book conspicuous by its absence in Prof. 
Davies’ bibliography. Nor indeed was such a book possible without a 
previous grounding in dogmatic theology itself, which is likewise con- 
spicuous by its absence in Protestant theological colleges ; or at all events 
is far from holding the central place rightly assigned to it in the Catholic 
seminaries. Thus, it is true enough that for Paul, Jesus Himself is a 
““New Torah” (p. 148), though this very conception of “Torah” as 
anything but the written Mosaic Law seems to be post-Pauline ; but this 
is an utterly inadequate expression as the sum total of what He was for 
Paul, whose epistles become mere blasphemous nonsense unless it be under- 
stood that he presupposes throughout that Christ is truly God. Not that 
our author says that it is the sum total ;- but no serious discussion is to be 
found in the book of Christ’s Godhead, and it is a gap yawning wide. 
The sketch of rabbinic Judaism in its relevant features is a good and 
important one, but here again a fundamental difficulty must needs be 
raised, which is that of date. We may say broadly that rabbinic Judaism, 
so far as it is known to us, is later than the New Testament, and is a source 
only to be used with the utmost caution. Prof. Davies is a scholar evi- 
dently well versed in rabbinics, and could be trusted to assign dates to his 
rabbinical sources (would that he had done so!) which would make it 
clear how well grounded is the difficulty here raised—though it is all too 
often overlooked by Jewish and other scholars. The readers of this book 
(and they should be many) certainly deserve a word of warning on this 
head, but there is little in it to put them on their guard. Only lately a 
learned Jewish scholar suggested to the present writer (but an odd remark 
made in conversation must not be taken too seriously) that he thought 
Philo began the allegorizing of Scripture which is found in Judaism and 
1 Paul and Rabbinic Judaism : some rabbinic elements in Pauline theology. By W. D. Davies, 


M.A., B.D., Professor of New Testament Studies, United College, Bradford, Yorks. 
London, S.P.C.K. Pp. X, 376. Price 27s. 6d. 1948. 
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Origen and the Christian fathers. But it is also found in St. Paul, which 
points back to much earlier and obscurer Jewish sources of which we seem 
to have but little trace. Not that the Apostle took the great liberties 
with Holy Writ indulged in by the rabbis ; this is clear from Pére Bonsirven’s 
Exégése Rabbinique et Exégése Paulinienne, which Prof. Davies confesses that 
he was unable to consult. But it is a sign of grace that he regrets the fact, 
and he refers to Pére Bonsirven’s even more important work, Le Judaisme 
Palestinien au temps de Fésus-Chnist. 

There are of course Jewish sources outside the strictly rabbinical litera- 
ture, but, so far as the present writer is concerned, the author has rejected 
at second-hand (and with a mistake in his index: it is on p. 277) an 
explanation of the important light thrown on messianic expectation by 
the so-called, Assumption of Moses (Catholic Biblical Quarterly, January, 1942). 
That the name of the sufferer, ‘“‘ Taxo,”’ is an “ atbash”’’ anagram for 
** Shiloh ” of the type already well known from Jeremiah’s substitution 
of ‘‘ Sheshak”’ for ‘‘ Babel”? (Babylon) is fairly obvious ; the one letter 
might easily go wrong in unintelligent transliteration, and there is no rival 
explanation that can be taken seriously. It is even clearer than Taxo’s 
death ushers in the kingdom of God. That is all that need be said here. 

There are many points in this mighty volume that invite comment, 
and indeed commendation ; it has seemed necessary to devote all avail- 
able space to what is most vital, but this must not be understood to imply 
any failure to recognise the immense amount of conscientious erudition 
displayed by the author in amassing and discussing ancient documents 
and modern studies. 


C.L. 





ST. VINCENT FOUNDER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE ?? 


HE author is well-known as a historian and has already written on 

St. Vincent de Paul as ‘The Master of Statesmen’. It is not easy 
to translate Le Savant: it has nothing to do here with erudition, and 
means, rather, ‘ practical wisdom’: but the author seems to mean more 
than that: he says (p. 6) that he became ‘ the founder of social science : 
he defined its principles and laid down its proper methods’: and later 
(p. 9): ‘* To St. Vincent of Paul we owe the revolution which during 
the last 300 years has transformed social life, the spirit of our laws. . . 
which, after the terrible events through which we have been passing, 
remains our only hope.” He insists that it is since St. Vincent that govern- 
ments, under pressure of public opinion, have learnt that they are bound 
to provide ‘ assistance’ of all sorts ; insurance, public education, employ- 
ment and so forth. There had always been generous men, but their 
charities had had no to-morrow. Nothing had been organised. But 
surely, at that time there was a general awakening of men’s sense of Chris- 
tian duty towards the poor, the sufferer, towards anyone unjustly suffering 
from disabilities. St. John of God, St. Camillus de Lellis, St. Cajetan 
and a thousand others had organised or were organising ‘ assistance’. 
Apart from St. Vincent’s personal qualities which make him so attractive, 
is not his most remarkable qualification his comprehensive outlook ? 
Most of the others were ‘ departmental ’—care for the sick, the insane, 


1 St. Vincent de Paul Le Savant: Revolution inapergue. By André Ménabréa. Ed. M. 
Daubin, Paris. 1948. Pp. 312. 400 fr. 
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children, the victims of usury. If St. Vincent, says M. Ménabréa, had 
talked about ‘ my’ principles, methods, etc., we should have found our 
attention riveted to him as it is to any author who writes about himself. 
As it is, his writings were ‘ occasional’ : once he was canonised, his glory 
turns into the halo of the Saint and we leave him on the altars. But 
could he have theorised about his enterprises? His all-embracing charity 
made him respond to every claim as it came to his hearing; he did not 
sit down and study France, or Poland, and map out the list of things that 
should be done. Along with this went an almost pedestrian common 
sense. Utterly unlike, e.g. Joseph Cottolengo who never so much as 
kept accounts, Vincent estimated the value of every smallest coin: if 
he was utterly unselfish in the Francis-de-Sales sense, so he was extremely 
prudent. But that unselfishness, the abdication of all ‘ propriété’, went 
as high as that of the sublimest mystics. Hence while the book is of high 
interest and value, and while it is delightful to re-read so many of Vincent’s 
letters and dicta, we are not sure that ‘ savant’ is the right word to have 
applied to him; and we are relieved from an antecedent nervousness, 
when we read of ‘ organisaton ’, to say nothing of the risk of State-control 
in matters of civic welfare. That is all very well when a State is thoroughly 
Christian, but in proportion as it tends towards totalitarianism, it is danger- 
ous and obnoxious. 
C.Cc.M 
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A whole article ought to be written about this little book The Priest 
and the Proletariat by Abbé R. Kothen. (Translated from the 
French by F. Murphy. Sheed and Ward. 1948. 64 pp., 2s. 6d.), 
and a brief review is not meant to preclude one. It can be said to start 
from the fact that whole areas of Europe that once were Catholic are 
now not even Christian. They may not be ‘ against Christ’, but they 
know nothing about Him, and the Sacraments or Mass mean nothing at 
all to them. Yet priests are living among them and—this is the point— 
living just as they used to live, centuries ago. They are preserving, at 
best, a shrinking minority ; they are not going out to conquer the vast 
majority. Questions at once are asked—Should some priests, then, live 
not in presbyteries, but in working-men’s flats? wear, part of the day, 
at any rate, ordinary clothes and indeed like St. Paul and our Lord Him- 
self, do ordinary work? St. Basil in the East, St. Caesarius of Arles in the 
West, insisted that the clergy should support themselves. The Etudes 
quoting Pére Dillard, has a most interesting page showing how the very 
body and brain, the nervous reflexes of heavy-workers become so ‘ condi- 
tioned ’ that a man who does no such work cannot imagine the mentality of 
one who does. Other questions are asked—If really the liturgy, in itself a 
popular creation, has now become quite meaningless to millions, how 
are we to make it ‘come alive’ again? Partial use of the vernacular ? 
Mass elsewhere than in churches—say in a factory, or (as in Rome) in 
a gas-works ? All sorts of experiments are being tried—not all will survive. 
The great thing is that priests have the courage to make them and that 
bishops carefully supervise but do not extinguish them. One argument, 
at first persuasive, may seem really the reverse : “‘ The Faithful themselves 
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would not /ike their priests to work—ever to wear working men’s clothes.” 
Precisely ! They ask themselves what they, the devout few, prefer: they 
are not anxious to subordinate every preference, to sacrifice every dear 
and established custom, for the sake of what the many need. They have 
no compassion on the multitudes—of whom indeed they are unaware 
and would prefer them to be sent away starving and to faint. But it is 
precisely the man by the road-side who gives his chance to the Samaritan. 
It is not only Fr. Perrin’s startling book, Priest-Workman in Germany, that 
is quoted by this author: he gives us two whole pages of other writers, 
parish priests, Assumptionists, Dominicans, Jesuits who write in the same 
strain, and can quote not only the Holy Father (December 24th, 1945), 
but Radio Vatican which announced the foundation of the “ Fraterna 
Cleri Unio Catholica ’’ which was to aim at using in peace-time the experi- 
ence gained in concentration camps. Certainly the first need is that 
the priest should ‘ live Christ’: but then, he needs to show Him to those 
who never yet have seen Him. 

Anything written by Rosalind Murray deserves close attention, and 
this book The Forsaken Fountain (Hollis and Carter. 1948. pp. 
210, Price 12s. 6d.)—dealing with the nature of knowledge and 
the poet’s perception and the knowledge due to faith and indeed to mystical 
contemplation—needs a much closer study than exigencies of space at 
present permit. She is perfectly right in insisting that not one single 
question of all that men may seriously or indolently ask: ‘‘ What are 
reality—-truth—goodness—what am I ?”’ can be answered without getting 
back to God. So the ever-returning problem is: ‘Can I in any sense 
know God?’ Miss Murray begins therefore, logically, by asking can I 
know anything? And the topic of Knowledge and Vision fills the first 
of the three parts of her book. Part II is concerned with esthetic experi- 
ence, and special forms of ‘ seeing in depth,’ for the distinction between 
‘horizontal’ and ‘vertical’ vision runs through the book. When the 
poet regretfully says that the man who saw the primrose saw a ‘ yellow 
primrose’ and nothing more, the average man will ask what the dickens 
else he should have seen. Tennyson retorted that if he knew the flower 
in the crannied wall thoroughly, he would know “‘ what God and man is ”’. 
That was going a good deal too far! Of course he never would know the 
flower ‘ all in all,’ but even short of that, the poet or the lover could advance 
by means of it a good deal farther towards knowing God from whom all 
beauty, reality and life are derived, and themselves, in whom is the power 
of experiencing much more than the limited object which gave them their 
first impetus. Miss Murray is quite aware of the shoals which beset a 
traveller amid the seas of the sub-conscious, and of how Bremond did not 
perhaps always steer quite clear of them (by the way, he did not accent 
his ¢). Therefore we are not surprised that her third ‘ part’, written 
about the Supernatural, is as orthodox as it is subtle. The preliminary 
statement gives us the titles of all the sub-divisions of each part ; but we 
wish it could have been a reasoned résumé showing us the essence of the 
developing argument, especially as there is no index of proper names at 
the end. But we can definitely say that her book enters into that great 
number of treatises dealing ever more closely with the supernatural and 
its relation to faith and the nature of the soul; and that Catholics should 
be studying this profoundest element of God’s dealing with mankind is 
the best proof of how alive and growing Theology always is, and how 
very far from superficial is the religion of those who think at all. 
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The series Lectio Divina is intended to provide help for the meditative 
reading of the Bible. This in the time of the Fathers, as in the Middle Ages, 
was the chief spiritual nourishment in the mental order, as well as the 


basis of teaching and preaching. In our own day there is a strong move-~ 


ment in the same direction. Les Sages d’Israel by A.-M. Dubarle, C.P., 
which was the first volume in the series has now been followed by 
Les Idées Maitresses de l’Ancien Testament by A. Gelin, Professor of 
Holy Scripture at the seminary of the diocese of Lyons (Paris, Les Editions 
du Cerf, 1948; pp. 85, 100 fr.). The importance of the subject-matter 
is clear from the title, as is also the difficulty of a compressed treatment. 
The books of the Old Testament, ranging in date over more than a thou- 
sand years, present very considerable development of doctrine and of 
religious outlook. This makes the task of the writer doubly difficult, 
and the author is to be congratulated on his achievement in covering so 
wide a field in so readable a manner. The chapter on God, His unique- 
ness, His spiritual nature, His transcendance combined with His nearness 
to man, is followed by a treatment of the Messianic idea. And the last 
chapter deals with the personal aspect of religion. In the earlier stages 
of Hebrew history this aspect tended to be merged in the idea of religion 
as based on the Covenant made by God with His Chosen People. One 
of the longest sections in the book is devoted to the question of retribution, 
another to the Hebrew conception of sin and its pardon. Against the 
author’s suggestion that Psalms 48 and 72 express the hope and conviction 
of union with God in the after-life it may be urged that this wonderful 
thought, new in Israel, would have been introduced in less ambiguous 
terms and with more emphasis as providing the solution of the disturbing 
problem with which those Psalms are concerned : that so often the wicked 
prosper and the good suffer. This new doctrine would have marked a 
turning-point in the religious thought of Israel. 

It is to be regretted that the date of Esdras should be set down as subse- 
quent to that of Nehemias as if this were ascertained fact. Actually, 
there is a movement away from this suggestion of Van Hoonacker’s and 
back to the traditional chronology. Also it is far from certain that El 
Shaddai means ‘God Omnipotent’. Most Catholic authors would 
emphatically deny that Angels are spoken of in Gen. vi. 2. And in view of 
our Lord’s own teaching about Psalm 10g (110) it is difficult to under- 
stand the author’s view that it was addressed to a human king. Finally, 
in the remarks about polytheism in Israel it would have been well to dis- 
tinguish sharply between the abuses of popular religion and the purity 
of the religion from which they often so sadly deviated. Subject to such 
reserves it may be said in conclusion that the reader will find much in 
the little volume which is instructive and stimulating. 

Most recent among Jesuit learned periodicals is Sciences Ecclésiastiques 
(Vol. I. 1948, pp. 253. $2.50. Published at the Collége de L’Imma- 
culée Conception, Montréal). As at present planned, there is to be one 
issue each year consisting of articles, critical notes, reviews, etc., covering 
all the subjects taught in Catholic seminaries and ecclesiastical universities, 
The ordinary contributors are the professors in the faculties of theology 
and philosophy at. the Collége de L’Immaculée Conception. The first 
volume opens with a paper by F. Saintonge in which he studies the disas- 
trous consequences for philosophy of an abandonment of the aristotelian- 
thomist conception of the spatial continuum. A. Brunet examines, and 
rejects as non-proven, the hypothesis of a direct borrowing from an Egyptian 
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source of Proverbs 22, 17-24. The most extensive study is one by F. 
Bourassa entitled, ‘‘ Les missions divines et le surnaturel chez saint " homas 
d’Aquin.”” This is a very valuable examination of St. Thomas’ idea of 
the inhabitation of the divine persons in the souls of the just. The author 
justifies his contention that the presence is best explained by the phrase 
adopted in the Encyclical Mystict Corporis—“ sicut objectum cognitum in 
cognoscente et amatum in amante.’’ A cognate and topical subject is 
taken by L. Roy, “ Désir naturel de voir Dieu,” in which, along with a 
sympathetic consideration of the views set forth by Pére de Lubac in his 
** Surnaturel,”’ there is an excellent and well-documented account of 
St. Thomas’s teaching on the question. P. Vanier gives a useful summary 
of the progress discernible in St. Thomas’s treatment of the Trinitarian 
relations in the Summa Theologica as compared with the De Potentia. R. 
Bernier takes for his subject universal political authority, while G. van 
Belleghem gives an extract from a thesis presented for the doctorate in 
canon law entitled, ‘‘ L’usage illicite des connaissances acquises en con- 
fession.”” To these articles are appended some reviews of recent theo- 
logical literature, and an illuminating note by L. Roy dealing with the 
well-known crux of Nectarius and his priest penitentiary. The authors 
of this volume are to be congratulated on their enterprise in inaugurating 
what promises to be a notable addition to Catholic ecclesiastical studies. 

A very interesting book is the story Death’s Bright Shadow, by George 
Scott-Moncrieff (Allan Wingate. 1948, pp. 255, 2s. 6d.), about a 
young Scot, Nisbet, who returns to Edinburgh, picks up many friends 
youthful and elderly, and quite early discovers that a girl with whom 
he had been in love and who, he felt, was likely to ‘ spiritualise’ him, 
has died. Meanwhile she had been living with a man called MacNish 
who had been set towards the Church by his association, though wrongful, 
with her. He was in fact received, but, said he, could not ‘ regret’ his 
life with her because it had brought him to the Church, and he thought 
therefore that he could not ‘repent,’ and the priest failed to reach his 
real mind and had to refuse him absolution. There is a great deal of 
argument that runs through the book—nationalist, pacifist and so forth 
—and this is sometimes rather heavy going; but in reality the author 
follows very exactly the criss-cross threads of reason and faith, nature 
and grace; he understands the pathological atheist, the rationalist, the 
man who’d “almost (become one) myself, but I don’t seem to have 
enough purpose left ”—that was perhaps a more common case than usual, 
when this part of the world was drifting into the recent war; after it, 
who is it that has ‘ purpose’? The Communists, yes: Catholics, long 
inured to docility rather than the apostolate? Each man’s conscience 
must answer. The book ends tragically enough, with the violent death 
of MacNish, and Nisbet on his way, he is convinced, to death in the war ; 
but each had found full faith, and after all, the end is serenity. One may 
say that the theme of the novel is that if Sin abounds, Grace super-abounds. 

Many hard-pressed teachers will welcome the ‘omnibus’ edition of 
Fr. F. H. Drinkwater’s Catechism Stories—five books in one (Burns Oates. 
Pp. xxx, 480, 15s.). Evidently we cannot quote individual stories— 
they are of the most varied sort—but it may be enough to say that literally 
every article in the Abbreviated Catechism is abundantly illustrated, 
and in his preface Fr. Drinkwater tells us clearly how to use the book. 
And after all, our Lord was the first to set us an example in the matter 
of story-telling, nor shall we ever get tired of going back to His own parables. 
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